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Director’s Address 


19.1x.66 


Thank you for your warm welcome. | trust we are all delighted to be back in College 
and ready for the new Academic year. I hope that your welcome is not to encourage 
me to arrange a 40 hour week—more leisure and higher grants. 

Anyhow | am delighted to see you all here and in particular to welcome our new 
students, A record number this term of 243. They are a good looking lot and so that 
you may give them a warm welcome I will ask all new students to stand. We hope you 
will have a happy and fruitful time here and bring much credit to the profession and to 
the College. 

Since we separated for the summer vacation we have all pursued our individual 
ideas for a holiday. 1 have received post cards and letters from all corners of the 
sarth from Collegians and I imagine a map marked with all your journeys since July 
would make a fascinating pattern. News from W. Indies, N.Z., U.S.A., France, Italy, 
Austria, Spain, Malta, Greece, Turkey, Jugoslavia, S. Africa, Rhodesia, the Near East 
and the Far East tells me that most of you have had a refreshing and interesting time. 

My wife and J buried ourselves in rural Suffolk and came back, like you I hope, full 
of energy for the new year. 

The student who lived with the Bedouins in the desert, rode camels and toured 
Israel and Jordan thereby ‘acquiring a much better knowledge of the Bible’ deserves 
special mention. J hope that David Fanshawe has brought back a film of his holiday 
$0 that we may have the pleasure of seeing it in College. 

Perhaps your idea of a good holiday is to bask in the Mediterranean sun or to be 
on a cliff-top ina full gale and watch the sea-gulls standing and crying in the wind. 
In any case | hope all of us have had one or two magical moments, when time seems to 
stand still, which will inspire and sustain us through some of our less blissful moments 
during the coming year. 

My address today consists chiefly of ‘Blowing our own Trumpet’ and ‘Reading the 
Riot Act’. 

Each year we have a number of successful performers and composers in public 
competitions. This past year our successes have been much larger than usual and it is 
right that we should congratulate the outstanding students for their personal success 
and thank them for the credit they bring to the College. In addition I would like to 
congratulate those students who were successful in the London University B. Music 
Examination: notably Raymond Monelle who gained the unusual distinction of First 
Class honours and Eileen Engebrecht, who followed up her Tagore Gold Medal with 
2nd Class honours, We entered 12 candidates and gained 1 First, 4 Seconds and 4 
Passes. 

When thinking of our best students we are inclined to forget their professors and 
I would like to take this chance of saying how proud we are of our Teaching Staff—who 
by their devotion maintain the high tradition which has always been a special feature 
of the College. I would like too, at this point, to welcome our two Visiting Professors 
this year Miss Orrea Pernel (violin) from Bennington College and Professor Wallace 
Woodworth from Harvard University. 

It is all very well to purr over our best students but we must not forget that there 
are many who for one reason or another fail to carry out their responsibilities to them- 
selves, the College, their parents or the L.E.A’s. Many classes in College are voluntary. 
Students are expected to organize their work round a skeleton timetable. As I said in 
my first address 75°, at least of your future success must come from your own endea- 
your. Professors guide, counsel, and, I hope, inspire, but you must do the rest. Such 
things as absence and unpunctuality, lack of common courtesy, untidiness in dress and 
behaviour are unfortunately common with many students. 

In order to help students to realize their responsibilities or to be on their way else- 
Where—there is from now on to be a close check on students’ attendance and general 
conduct, Unsatisfactory reports will lead to warnings and if necessary to suspension. 
We just cannot afford to carry passengers for any reason whatever. 

During the past 80-odd years the College has made a great contribution to Music— 
because it had some of the finest men and teachers to give a liberal training to some of 
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the best talent in the country. If we are to maintain this excellence we have several 
things to keep in mind: 

We must widen and improve our Syllabus. 

We must see that our projects and facilities meet the artistic and educational needs 

of the country. 

We must combine the individual interests of teacher-performer and scholar so that 

each can learn from all and we become a closely knit unit. 

We must keep a lively interest in the sister arts and in public affairs. 

And we must see that we have sound minds in sound bodies. 

With these aims in mind we hope to expand the Syllabus—provide buildings to 
house the famous RCM Collection of Historical Instruments, a Student Recreation 
Room, and an Electronics Studio. Other, long term, projects include a Students’ 
Hostel, better catering facilities, and expansion of the Opera School. We do not 
intend to reduce our numbers for we desire to keep a broad and liberal outlook with 
variety in all our activities. With the present ‘Squeeze’ in force it is unlikely we shall 
be able or be allowed to get on with these things immediately. It is interesting to wonder 
if the ‘Squeeze’ in any way affected the sudden spate of marriages in College— there have 
been 18 since June. 

You may have noticed that we are always keen to encourage games and physical 
exercise although, alas, our facilities are negligible. It is not for nothing that the 
Russians have recently advocated ‘physical culture’ as a way to develop ‘a harmonious 
combination of spiritual wealth, moral purity and physical perfection’ and in the U.S. 
most schools of Music insist on physical training for all students. It makes me sad to 
reflect that our own one-time ‘Rhodes Scholar’ ideal of physical and mental fitness is 
now ridiculed in many quarters in this country. Perhaps the Russian declaration will 
help some of our intellectuals to see a new significance in ‘A sound mind in a sound 
body’. Although our facilities are so limited I would like to recommend everyone to 
take some exercise each day whether it is P.T. in the morning—a game of squash, 
tennis, or football--or a walk in Kensington Gardens. My own best time for a walk 
round the perimeter of Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens is 64 minutes: I shall be 
glad to hear of anyone who can do it under the hour. And I would like to add a 
second verse to the old adage ‘An apple a day keeps the doctor away’ by saying ‘A good 
sweat a day keeps the dumps away’. 

During my holiday reading I came across three quotations which seemed to me to 
be particularly apt for our work in the coming year, The first was written in one of 
Mrs Falkner’s music books—40 years ago—it is by Sir Hugh Allen—of blessed memory 

and refers to the virtues of a teacher. Here it is: 

The Music Teacher needs—the mind of a seer, the hand of a magician, the persua- 

siveness of an Orpheus, the eye of an hawk, the ear of a terrier, the patience of Job, 

the optimism of Micawber, the physique of Hercules, the delicacy and quickness of 

a dragonfly, the courage of a lion, and the diplomacy of an archangel. 

I hope that all GRSM students and those who intend to teach have at least one of those 
desirable virtues to help them on their way. 

The second concerns Pride. Thomas Hood wrote in an Ode 150 years ago: 

‘A pride there is of rank, a pride of birth, 

A pride of learning and a pride of purse, 

A London pride—in short there be on earth, 

A host of prides, some better and some worse’. 

I would like to add for your special attention: 

‘A pride in yourselves—a pride in your calling—and a pride in the College. 

The third was written by a student and is anexcerpt from an essay written about Nadia 
Boulanger after her recent visit to the College. 
‘Her greatest teaching is about Life... and how to love it. For this lies at the 
basis of all her teaching: to love all that one does, be it making music or sweeping 
the road; and both because of and with the help of this love, to find out all one can 
about one’s chosen subject, to develop oneself in it to the best of one’s ability and to 
be fully and humbly subservient to it. One must reach beyond the instrument, 
beyond the performer, beyond the composer even, to Music itself: and then one 
finds that the music is simply another manifestation of life and the love of God. 

Love will return to love; and this is the reward in making music. There is no 

higher’. 
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This was written by David Ward and I think sums up the essence of Nadia Boulanger’s 
greatness as a teacher. 

You will remember that a year ago today the Dean of Westminster addressed us here 
with great cloquence. Yesterday at Westminster Abbey some of us were present at 
Evensong when the Dean admitted several choristers to the Choir. It was an im- 
pressive little ceremony and I was particularly struck with one phrase—which seemed 
so apt for the choristers and also for me to end my address today. “Take heed, that 
what you sing with your mouth is pondered in your heart and those things that be true 
shown forth in your life’. 


Vor Lord Astor of Hever—goth May, 1966 


In 1886 
The twentieth of May 
By one of Nature’s nobler tricks 
Was a top, tremendous day. 
The Times, observe, was just 100 then: 
And some good angel said ‘They need new men’. 
With envy and with strife the world was torn: 
The angel said ‘Enough!’-and John was born. 
*Twould need a Homer to describe 
The hero of this honoured tribe. 
One wonder is that in such great employs 
He did so much—but made so little noise, 
Created organs, almost without remark, 
Would run a hospital—and keep it dark. 
And who'd suppose that gentle purr 
Could be the voice of the Thunderer ? 


Not being Homer, I can not impart 
The sentiments that hide in every heart. 
I can at least revile our country’s misuse, 
The brutal banishing, of our Odysseus: 
And we can wish him many happy trips 
In Deianeira, happiest of ships: 
Now, by the way, we know, 
All of the Admiral’s court, 
What health and strength may flow 
From painting, and from port. 


To-night the Moon is new 
(Our hosts arranged that too), 
And Jupiter will shine 
Beyond the end of day 
Which is a sort of sign 
For Jupiter John A,, 
And all the lively line 
Who go the same good way. 
Ah, could we all, with worth as weighty, 
And friends as fond, sail on to eighty! 
For this grand voyage here’s our love to you, 
Though, John—we don’t believe it’s true. 
A.P.H. 


(Printed by kind permission of Sir Alan Herbert and Lord Astor). 


Lord Astor was a Member of the RCM Council from 1931-1962, FRCM 1937, 
President of the Council 1943, Chairman of the Council 1944. In 1934 he founded the 
John Astor Fund for helping students with Scholarships and Grants. 
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RCM Union 


With such a full programme at College now, it is increasingly difficult to find a free day 
for the Union party. This year it was on the Ist of June, which meant that it followed 
very closely on Whitsun and this may have prevented some people from coming. It was 
in fact one of the smallest “At Homes” held in recent years, the total number present 
being barely 300. 

We were however, fortunate in having a lovely evening that made it pleasant to 
use the garden during the refreshments which were as a change, served in the Professors” 
Dining Room and the Students’ Cafeteria. We then moved up to the Concert Hall for 
the music. This consisted of Bach’s “Musical Offering” played by Dr. Thornton 
Lofthouse and a group of present students all arrayed in period costume, making a very 
pleasing picture but the music was perhaps, a bit too serious and long for that particular 
occasion. 

A fuller report of the evening from a far more expert hand than mine appears else- 
where in the Magazine, so I will only add our warmest thanks to all who took part. 

At the end of term some of the students, who were leaving, came in to our office 
to join as Union members and we hope many more will follow their lead, as a means of 
keeping a link with College wherever they may be. 

Please make a note of the Annual General Meeting to be on Tuesday, November 22 
and do your best to come. 


PHYLLIS CAREY FOSTER, 
Hon, Secretary, 


The Union at Home 


The last time that Bach came to Kensington was to the contest with Louis Marchand 
that never came off. Claude Aveling had devised some sort of a scenario dealing with 
that famous encounter at Dresden and Bach was impersonated by Dr Thalben Ball, 
He came again thirty-one years later on June | in the person of Dr Thornton Lofthouse, 
his devoted disciple, advocate and expositor, to our Union Party, this time to enact 
the even more famous meeting with Frederick the Great at Potsdam, The Potsdam 
Band assembled (Leader: Michael Davis); The King (Geoffrey Williams), flute in hand, 
put out the parts and, when we were all quict, uttered the historic words ‘Gentlemen, 
Old Bach is here’. And so indeed he was, but thereafter, though costumes and wigs 
were authentic, history was slightly condensed. The trying of the Silbermann pianos 
itself once the subject of a ballet in Sir Hugh Allen’s time—was climinated and we 
proceeded straight to a performance of The Musical Offering. The excision of the 
interval between May and July 1747, while Bach was back home in Leipzig working 
out the implications of the royal theme, secured for our little drama the unity of Time, 
which was so important in eighteenth century aesthetics, and we heard there and then 
those canons, ricercare, sonata and all. The version we heard was that prepared for 
Mr Menuhin and the Bath Festival by Mr N. D. Boyling. This was, maybe, rather 
sober fare for a festivity, but it was a rare opportunity—I for one do not recall in all 
my forty-long year pursuit of music having ever heard The Musical Offering, a rarer bird 
than The Art of Fugue, realized in sound complete before this evening. 

The success of the Union Party is for each as he finds it. If old friends are there too, 
if contemporaries turn up from far away, if one is introduced to someone unexpected, 
if one recognises a forgotten face, then it is a good party, and the organizers need take 
neither credit nor blame for it. Where they earn our thanks is in the realm of physical 
comfort. There’s sure to be a cucumber sandwich and a glass of wine, and the eye will 
be beguiled by the flowers on the platform. They can produce the atmosphere of gay 
animation by regulating the crowd index: the room must appear full but not so jammed 
that one’s elbow upsets the next man’s coffee over his girl’s frock. This year the 
Students’ Cafeteria, with access to the garden quadrangle, was used instead of the 
Recital Hall in the New Building, which was on show last year, and the Concert Hall 
was ample for Bach. Really, we are now at last so well off for accommodation that we 
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had no need this time cither for Parry Theatre or Donaldson Room! Then there must 
be enough time to talk. And there was. 

Yes! a good party, this the sixtieth, for it marked the sixtieth anniversary of the 
first occasion when the Union was At Home. Thereafter there has only been one break 
in the sequence: in 1944, the year of the flying-bombs, which even closed the hardy 
Proms across the way, we could have no Reunion. 

FRANK HOWES 


Stanford—as I knew him Fifty-five Years ago 


by PERCIVAL R. KIRBY 


In September 1910, 1 became a student at the Royal College of Music, my principal 
study being Composition, a subject in which I had never before had any instruction. 
The same applied to both Counterpoint and Harmony. What little ability I had hitherto 
acquired in these branches of music had been gained by keeping my ears and eyes 
open, by experience in practical performance upon several orchestral instruments, and 
by the perusal of such books and scores as were available to me. I had, however, 
learned a good deal in Aberdeen while conducting two amateur orchestras of which I 
had been invited to become musical director. 

Armed with a letter of introduction from Professor Charles Sanford Terry to Sir 
Charles Stanford, I had the temerity (although I did not realize it as such at the time) to 
ask to be enrolled as one of Stanford's composition pupils, as well as a member of the 
College Orchestra, The former request was most unusual, since composition students 
had normally to prove themselves before being considered worthy of Sir Charles's 
attention; while the latter was almost unthinkable, as no student at that time was 
admitted to the Orchestra (there was then only one) until he had been at College for at 
least three terms. 

I, however, was among other things a professional timpanist, and experienced 
performers upon the kettle-drums were apparently rarae aves at the College. But 
although I have no idea of what Terry said about me in his letter to Stanford, it had a 
magical effect when I was taken to meet the great man, and handed the missive to him 
actually in the College Hall itself, ‘Charlie’ looked me up and down, got out his glasses, 
opened the letter and peered at it, occasionally glancing balefully at me. I was so 
scared then that I cannot remember the exact words that he used to me, but I know that 
Terry's letter produced an immediate result, for ‘Charlie’ agreed to take me as a pupil, 
and, further, told me then and there to come to the first orchestral practice which was 
due to be held in a day or two, and let him see what I could do. 

When I turned up in the Hall on the fateful afternoon, I found that a timpanist 
had already been requisitioned, in the person of one James Friskin, about whom I 
knew nothing whatever, though it was obvious to me that he was a brother Scot. 
Friskin had previously acted as the College timpanist, and Stanford had apparently sent 
for him to ‘stand by’ in case I proved to be a ‘dud.’ However, I took my place before 
the set of three drums, excellent instruments made by Henry Potter and Co., and opened 
the cover containing the timpani parts. Judge my surprise and horror when I saw that 
the first work to be rehearsed was Elgar’s ‘Enigma’ Variations, which I had once heard 
played in Aberdeen by the London Symphony Orchestra under Nikisch, but of which 
I had never seen either score or drum part. 

Stanford, staring at me across the orchestra with an evil grin on his even then 
wrinkled face, raised his baton and began the work, which I, of course, had to read at 
sight. Although I must have been as nervous as a kitten, I got through the ordeal with, 
I believe, a considerable measure of success, not even blenching at the fearsome ‘Troyte’ 
variation, At the conclusion, Stanford grinned again, this time quite amicably, and 
announced that we should now tackle the symphony — Glazounoff’s No. 5 in B flat — 
another quite searching test for a timpanist. Friskin, who had, as I have said, been 
‘standing by,’ turned to me and said: ‘I’m going home.’ This was the first of the only 
two occasions on which I met the composer of the fine C minor Quartet. 

From that day onwards until I left College at the end of 1913 I remained Stanford's 
regular timpanist, and it was as much through my association with him in the orchestra 
as during my composition lessons that our intimacy, which I have always felt was very 
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close, was due. There was the additional bond that we were both of Celtic origin, 
though I confess that more than once I had to bridle my tongue when he mocked my 
Aberdeen accent in his Irish brogue! 

My first composition lesson was in many respects rather a nightmare. I had 
brought with me the score of an orchestral work which I had written as the background 
for the recitation of a set of verses of no real literary merit, though possessing a certain 
amount of dramatic power, about the desertion by his girl of a criminal and his subse- 
quent suicide. What must have made matters even worse was the fact that the miserable 
tale had an Irish setting. Needless to say, this effusion was to old ‘Charlie’ like the 
proverbial red rag to a bull, and he let fly at me at once; but, manifestly spotting my 
chagrin, he cooled down as quickly as he had warmed up, and said, quite kindly, “Me 
bhoy, have ye ever written any variations?’ On my replying that I had not, he said: 
‘Go home, and bring me next week twenty-four themes for variations!’ And that was 
that. 

I set to work to do what I could to satisfy my unpredictable mentor, and duly 
returned with a couple of dozen melodies which I thought might be varied. But 
Stanford merely gave one look at them, and said: ‘These are runes, me bhoy, and not 
themes. A theme for variations must contain in it the Duke of Wellington’s nose 
something ye can get hold of.” And then, with his magic pencil, he took one of my 
cherished tunes and, with his Midas touch, at once transformed it by means of the 
sketchiest accompaniment into a perfect little gem of a theme, complete with the Iron 
Duke’s proboscis, and stamped my Scottish folk-tune with the impress of his powerful 
Irish personality. From that five minutes or so I learned a great deal, but even more 
from his advice to get hold of all the Beethoven variations, as well as those of Brahms 
and Dycfak, and to study them. This I did to the best of my ability, and began to realize 
why Stanford had started me off on variation writing, for it soon became apparent to 
me that variations are merely trials of strength for the development of thematic material, 

It was shortly after I began studying with Stanford that he wrote his book on 
Musical Composition which was published in 1911 by Macmillan and Stainer and Bell; 
and many of the suggestions that were to be included in it were told to me by him during 
my lessons. For example, Hans Sachs’ advice to Walther von Stolzing was quoted 
directly to me, and also the principles and reasons for the writing of variations. And 
to emphasize his views regarding the latter, he actually took the orchestra through 
some of the most important sets of variations, including those in Beethoven's ‘Eroica’ 
symphony, and those of Brahms and Dyofik. In his book, however, Stanford toned 
down ‘the Duke of Wellington’s nose’ to ‘at least one striking feature’, which I have 
always thought was rather a pity. 

It was in 1911, too, during one very brief lesson in Room 51, that Stanford asked 
me if I had ever heard a song of Brahms called ‘An ein Bild’, and on my replying that 1 
had not, he sent me off post haste to Augener’s to buy a copy for him in the Peters 
edition, giving me the money with which to pay for it. I gave it to him at my next lesson, 
and he went through it with me, exactly as he was to describe it in his book. In addition, 
he showed me that the ‘motto’ theme of the song, the notes AG A BE 





were the Greek form of the name AGATHE (and the only way in which it could be 
rendered in musical notation), the name of a young woman in whom Brahms was 
particularly interested at one time. It is, however, very curious that Brahms fell in love 
with Agathe von Siebold in 1858, but that he did not compose ‘An cin Bild’ until 1873, 
Schenkendorf’s poem must surely have aroused nostalgic recollections in the mind of the 
bachelor composer! 

At another of my composition lessons Stanford took out his little pencil, and with 
a diabolical grin on his face made one of his supremely ingenious alterations which 
completely transmuted a passage which he considered required to be improved. Having 
done this, he looked at me, and said: ‘Me bhoy, first of all ye’ll hate me for doing this, 
Then after ye have thought it over, ye'll realize that I was right. In the end ye'll forget 
that I had anything at all to do with it.’ 
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Fortunately | have a good memory, and can recollect the precise passages in various 
effusions of mine where the golden touch performed its magic alchemy. But the truth 
of ‘Charlie's’ words was amply proved by the fact that in my youthful pride I rubbed out 
his pencilled alterations and rewrote them in ink myself. In recent years I have always 
deeply regretted not having had sense enough to preserve the originals with the changes 
in them in Stanford’s own handwriting. 

On still another occasion, probably early in 1911, the subject of symphonic poems 
cropped up, and during the conversation that ensued between us Stanford became 
rather cynical about the matter. To emphasize his point of view, or possibly merely to 
‘pull my leg’, he volunteered to give me an illustration of a really concise symphonic 
poem. ‘Turning to the piano, he solemnly announced: ‘Trafalgar Square’, and then 


played the following: 














The four Lions The Column Nelson 


Stanford's views on the ‘symphonic poem’ were expressed most trenchantly in the 
ninth chapter of his Musical Composition, but unfortunately he did not emphasize them 
by quoting the foregoing pleasantry, nor did he allude to his own ‘Ode to Discord’ of 
1908, which he doubtless regarded as having been rather an indiscretion. 

Shortly before the Coronation of King George V, which took place in June 1911, 
1 was having my weekly composition lesson with CVS in Room 51, when Croucher, the 
then RCM commissionaire, knocked at the door and, coming in, handed Sir Charles a 
large envelope embellished with the Royal Arms. Stanford tore it open, and, extracting 
the card which it contained, found that it was his invitation to the Coronation Ceremony. 
He showed it to me, remarking: ‘So we've got to be in the Abbey from 7.00 a.m. to 
3,00 p.m. I shall take with me a novel and a bottle of port!’ And I quite believe that 
he did. 

I have already said that one could and did learn a great deal from Stanford in the 
orchestra. One salutary lesson was given to us annually when he rehearsed with loving 
care a waltz or other work of Johann Strauss, telling us that music of this nature ‘must 
sound like the points of a waxed moustache.’ And he insisted upon the second violins 
playing the ‘chuck-chuck’ accompaniment in the true Viennese manner. He also once 
told me that in performing a Strauss waltz it was desirable (presumably for a fiddler or 
perhaps the conductor) to wear a Homburg hat at a rakish angle and to smoke a cigar! 

One of the ‘high lights’ of Straussiana to which Stanford introduced us was the 
Ballet Music from the operetta Ritter Pasman, the waltz and czardas from which left 
an indelible impression on all who participated in its performance. On another occasion 
the College Orchestra played for the delectation of a nephew of Johann Strauss whom 
Stanford had invited to be present the immortal Johann’s waltz ‘Seid umschlungen 
Millionen’, which the Dance King had dedicated to Brahms. In return, the guest took 
the orchestra through another Strauss waltz, named *Lavastr6me; or The Eruption 
of Vesuvius’, full of Schubertian melody, a work which Stanford had heard in Vienna 
in his younger days, but which he had been unable to trace in later years. Knowing 
this, I had searched London for a set of orchestral parts of it, and, having succeeded in 
running one to earth, I bought it, and from it copied out a full score which I took in 
triumph to Sir Charles. It was this very score that the young Strauss used, and I still 
have it, with his special markings in blue pencil, though unfortunately not his autograph, 
as I was then too shy to ask him for it. 
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Apart from the serious study of orchestral works, the performers in the College 
Orchestra were frequently enlivened by amusing though quite unpremeditated happenings 
which occasionally elicited from Stanford some memorable remark. In this connexion 
it must be remembered that Stanford would never tolerate ‘back-chat’ from any mem- 
ber of the orchestra, no matter what provocation there might have been to cause it. 
One such incident, which might have had serious consequences, occurred when young 
Aubrey Brain, that future Prince of Horn Players, who had just returned from the 1912 
American Tour of the London Symphony Orchestra, was playing the famous solo at 
the end of the first movement of Brahms’s Symphony No. 2 in D. His particular 
rendering of it did not please old ‘Charlie’, who stopped the orchestra and, stepping 
down to the piano, played the passage as /ie wished it to sound (and which, incidentally, 
was the way Brahms himself had played it), On this young Brain called out: ‘Sir 
Charles, Nikisch doesn’t do it like that!” We all waited for the inevitable explosion, but, 
strangely enough, it did not come. Instead, Stanford’s lip curled, and in a pitying voice 
he said to Brain: “Me bhoy, Nikisch isn’t God Almighty.’ 

On another occasion the orchestra had been rehearsing the ‘Kleine Suite’ of 
Bernhard Sekles of Frankfort, then a comparatively new work, in which, to some of us, 
it did not seem to matter much whether we played the right notes or not. Having taken 
us through this composition, Stanford then called for Mozart's crystal-clear Symphony 
No. 39 in E flat, the one with the clarinets. During the slow movement the late Leo 
Dawes, who was playing first clarinet and who was no doubt feeling sleepy, as it was a 
very hot afternoon, missed an important solo lead. This unforgivable omission drew 
from Stanford the best ‘Irish Bull’ that I have ever heard. Almost foaming at the mouth 
old ‘Charlie’ roared out: “Me bhoy, me bhoy, ye must be careful. If ye miss a note out 
of this music it’s heard all over the place!’ 

For another College concert Stanford decided to perform Berlioz’ ‘Symphonie 
Fantastique.’ Nowadays, with frequent performances of this work and many recordings 
of it available, it is quite well-known, but in those far-off times a performance of it was 
a real “occasion.” As every musician knows, two church bells are required in the final 
movement of this symphony, and to imitate them tubular bells are generally used. 
Such a substitute, however, would not do for Stanford. He asked me, presumably 
because I was his principal percussion player, where actual church bells could be ob- 
tained, and was electrified when I said at once that they ought to be procurable from 
John Warner and Sons, of the Crescent Foundry in Cripplegate. He thereupon took 
me to the office of the then Registrar, Claude Aveling, and the pair of them packed me 
off to Cripplegate in a ‘four-wheeler’, armed with the College tuning-fork, to see what 
luck I might have at Warner's. 

During the journey I learned a lot about London that I did not know before, being 
driven through all manner of side streets with any number of Hebrew shop signs. The 
manager of Warner's grinned when I turned up at his ecclesiastical stronghold and com- 
mented upon its oasis-like nature, telling me that he usually got good orders from 
clergymen customers on finding themselves in a Christian atmosphere after passing 
through the oriental surroundings of his premises. But he found for me two large 
hemispherical bells in C and G (of the same shape as those used on the old ‘push-bike’) 
of the pattern made for small churches which could not accommodate the regular bells 
mounted on wheels. Having tested the pitch of these bells, and found it correct, I had 
them loaded on to the ‘four-wheeler’, not without a good deal of grumbling on the 
part of the ‘jarvey’, and bore them back in triumph to the RCM. They were deposited 
in the ‘green room’ at the left of the College Hall, and played in that retreat by a per- 
former armed with a heavy metal clapper. The result was most effective. 


Incidentally I might remark that the old ‘four-wheeler’ cab was a boon and a bless- 
ing to timpanists, as a pair of kettle-drums could be comfortably accommodated on the 
roof, while the player lounged in Juxury inside. Alas, the modern ‘taxi’ is no use for 
this purpose, and anyway at least three drums are required nowadays, to say nothing 
of the mechanical variety. 


At one of the first orchestral concerts in which J participated at College, Liszt's 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody, the over-played one in C sharp minor, was on the 
programme. At the performance everything went well until near the end of the work, 
when the cymbal player, the late E. Douglas Tayler, lost his nerve and, having missed 
the last three chords, came in ‘solo’ with an almighty smash after everyone had finished, 
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and in his embarrassment dropped both cymbals, which rolled serenely down the 
raised rostrums and along the platform, eventually coming to rest on the floor of the 
Hall, Any remarks that Stanford may have made at the time were effectively drowned 
by the delighted chuckles of the audience. 


At still another concert Stanford himself was the victim. One of the items on the 
programme was Saint-Saens’s symphonic poem ‘Le Rouet d’Omphale.’ At that time 
one of the players in the back desks of the first violins was a young ‘rip’ with the cherubic 
face and golden curls of a Christmas-card angel, but with the temperament and diaboli- 
cal ingenuity of a fiend, His name was Leonard Carrodus. Now, Saint-Saens’s compo- 
sition, which is in A major, ends with three single high notes, played one after the other 
by the violins. The first of these, C sharp, is sounded softly by the first violins, then the 
second, I, by the seconds as a harmonic, and finally the last note of the work, the A in 
alt, by the firsts, also as a harmonic. During several rehearsals young Carrodus would 
wait until Stanford brought his baton down for the last note, and would then, as if by 
accident, pluck his open D string, much to Stanford’s annoyance. At the final re- 
hearsal Carrodus did it again, and Stanford, roused to fury, shouted that if anything like 
that happened that evening he would fling his stick at the offender. 

The evening came, and the symphonic poem was begun. The performance was 
perfect in every way, but the audience, many members of which had been ‘put wise’ to 
what had been going on at rehearsals, was on the alert. Young Carrodus, however, 
behaved himself this time, as we all knew he would. The first two notes, the C sharp 
and the E, were given out with the greatest clarity and delicacy; but as Stanford was 
about to bring down his stick for the final high A a fly settled in one of his nostrils, and 
he sneezed con tutta forza, | need not dwell upon the general hilarity which followed this 
episode, 

In Room 51, however, many extraordinary things took place, in some of which I 
played a small part. One afternoon, when I was having my weekly lesson with Stanford, 
we heard the sound of a cello playing a doleful tune somewhere along the corridor. 
Now this was a thing that was absolutely forbidden when Stanford was teaching, so he 
sent me along to see who the transgressor was, and to tell him to stop playing. On my 
return Sir Charles said; ‘Well, who was it?” I replied: ‘John Snowdon, sir... ‘And 
what was he playing?’ ‘He was trying over a new piece by Walford Davies, called “A 
Solemn Melody.’ At this Stanford snorted, and remarked: ‘What that young man 
needs is six months in the Venusberg — stop him writing solemn melodies!’ Surely 
an admirable diagnosis on old ‘Charlie's’ part. 


Towards the end of my career at the RCM a clarinet scholarship was won by a 
remarkable young man, René Silvio Caprara, who, to the surprise of Sir Hubert Parry, 
proved to be a married man, a most unusual position for a scholar to be in. To the 
competitive examination at which he won the scholarship, Caprara turned up armed 
with a single, battered old clarinet, but from the very first notes that he played it was 
evident to the panel of examiners, which included both Stanford and Charles Draper, 
the leading London clarinettist of the day, that here was a performer of unusual attain- 
ments, both as regards his execution and the beauty of his tone and phrasing. He was 
awarded the scholarship without hesitation, even the fact that he was a married man 
being ignored by the Director. 

This, however, was only the beginning. ‘Cap’, as he was always called, was 
immediately installed in the College Orchestra, but as second clarinet, the principal 
being the senior clarinet scholar, Leo Dawes, to whom I have already alluded. Before 
long, however, Caprara was chosen to play the Mozart clarinet concerto, but since he 
could not afford to buy a copy for himself, he borrowed Dawes’s clarinet part of the 
work. At rehearsal, however, Stanford discovered that a cadenza of some sort was 
absolutely necessary in the slow movement, and as none was apparently available, he 
took out his pencil and wrote into the solo part a few bars which, although they did not 
look as if they amounted to much, exactly suited the situation. Unfortunately Dawes 
insisted on Caprara’s returning his clarinet part to him, and so the autograph of Stan- 
ford’s impromptu cadenza has been lost to us. But ‘Cap’ remembered it, and at my 
request wrote it down for me in after years, but noted it down in four-four time instead 
of in three-four, adding the words: This is it! Looks most undistinguished. “Twas in 
the slow movement, and came just before the return of the first subject.” (I have 
altered the notation). 
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Caprara’s astonishingly poetical performances resulted in many composers who 
had heard him play writing works in which the clarinet had an important part, among 
these being Arthur Benjamin, Herbert Howells and Stanford himself. Although it is 
not generally known, it was Caprara’s playing that prompted Stanford to write his 
lovely Sonata for Clarinet and Piano, Op. 129, with its characteristic ‘Caoine’, sug- 
gesting the voices of the women mourners at an Irish ‘wake’, in which the rhapsodic 
nature of the clarinet is given full play. On the completion of this work, Stanford 
inveigled Caprara into Room 51, locked the door, and produced his manuscript. The 
two of them then and there played the work through for the first time. But for some 
reason or other, when the Sonata was published by Stainer and Bell, Stanford dedicated 
it to Draper, not to Caprara! 

One afternoon I was experimenting with the timpani in the College Hall, and had 
succeeded in isolating several harmonics from the instruments, when Stanford came in 
and caught me at it. After quizzing me about what 1 was doing, he said to me: ‘Why 
don’t ye write a book about the drums?’ And then he almost spoilt it all by adding: 
‘If ye write it in decent English I'll see that it is published.’ However, he proved to be 
quite serious about the matter, for he gave me a letter of introduction to Lord Rayleigh, 
the eminent mathematician and phycisist, whom he knew, as L also did, had published the 
results of some experiments that he had made with the kettle-drums, results with which 
I, as a practical performer, certainly did not agree. I duly called at Rayleigh House, 
Chelsea, and had lunch with the great man’s brother, Lord Rayleigh himself being away 
on the Continent on holiday. But the Hon. Richard Strutt had little encouragement 
for me, so, realizing this, | asked him who had tuned the drums for Lord Rayleigh’s 
experiments. He answered: ‘We did’, and our discussion ended on that note. THis 
reply was quite enough for me, as it had taken me nearly ten years to learn how to 
choose a drum head, how to have it properly fitted to the instrument, and how to strain 
it in such a manner that it yielded the lower partials of the harmonic series accurately, 
the fundamental note being, in the nature of the case, absent. These results were, | 
may add, very different from those that had been obtained by the great scientist. But 
I did not write my drum book until 1930, and only then on being invited to do so by 
the Oxford University Press. However I had not forgotten the part that Stanford had 
played in the matter, for I dedicated the book to him, adding a quotation from Artemus 
Ward, ‘I'll fondle him with a club,’ which Sir Charles himself had quoted to me across 
the orchestra when I was about to play the diminuendo passage in the thirty-second bar 
of the first ritmo di tre battute in the Scherzo of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. 

When the time came for me to part from my revered teacher, having accepted an 
appointment as Music Organizer to the Natal Education Department, I confess that 
I had a sizeable lump in my throat. I think that old ‘Charlie’ must have had one too, 
for he said to me: “Me bhoy, ye’re going into exile.’ And then, putting his hand into 
the pocket of his overcoat, he drew out a small parcel, and handed it to me rather shyly. 
It contained a pocket wallet, made from the finest Russian leather, with my initials on 
it in gold lettering. I thanked him, but had the temerity to say that he had written 
nothing to go with it. Stanford smiled, and asked me what I should like him to write, 
and I replied that I would like a copy of a musical joke that he had once told me he 
had played on Sir George Grove long ago, when the latter was engaged in writing his 
Beethoven and his Nine Symphonies. We smiled more broadly, and reaching for a sheet 
of manuscript paper on which he had just written his ‘Ulster Song,’ tore off the lower 
part of it, and on it wrote the following. 

The top line reads, rebus-fashion: *P.R.K. from C.V.S.°. And the second line 
consists of the opening subject of the first movement of Beethoven's ‘Eroica’ Symphony 
which, as everyone knows, was originally dedicated to Napoleon. It will be seen that 
Stanford joined the tops of the note-stems, and if one turns the music on its right-hand 
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side, one sees that the line so drawn represents the profile of the Emperor! ‘Charlie’ 
told me that when he perpetrated this pleasantry on Grove, Sir George for one horrible 
moment actually believed it to be true. The copy Stanford made for me is still in my 
possession, and so is the wallet, for I have never used it. 

I have said that L was appointed to a post in Natal, and in my application for it I 
was permitted to name Parry, Stanford and Charles Wood as references. None of the 
three, of course, would write me a testimonial, since that was contrary to College 
custom, Not until about ten years later, after | had been invited to occupy the Chair 
of Music at the University College, Johannesburg, which later become the University 
of the Witwatersrand, did I learn that Stanford had actually replied when requested by 
the High Commissioner for South Africa to say what he thought of me. At a social 
function on the Rand I was introduced to the late Sir Reginald Blankenberg, of the 
Chamber of Mines, who expressed his pleasure in meeting me. He had, he said, been 
watching my career for some years, since at the time of my appointment he had been 
Assistant Secretary to the High Commissioner in London. ‘You had some very fine 
references’, he said, 1 then asked him if Stanford had actually put pen to paper on my 
behalf, ‘He did,’ said Sir Reginald, ‘and as it’s so long ago I don’t mind telling you 
what he wrote.’ The wily old Irish devil had written only three words and his initials 
on a postcard, but the words were ‘Double the Salary’! 

As Molly says of Heythorp in the very last line of Galsworthy’s play, ‘Old English.’ 
‘The great old sinner he was,’ 


Interview ‘Two 
JOHN TOOZE 
in conversation with 
DAVID McKENNA, 


Honorary Secretary of 
The Royal College of Music 


Mr McKenna, your keen enjoyment of music and the amount of back-room work you do 
for music, such as your membership of our Council, are well known, and in addition to this 
committee work and your own music-making you are one of British Rail’s General Managers 
with the busiest railway station in the world in your Region. Did you like some other men 
who have become eminent in spheres other than music—did you ever have any formal 
musical education ? 


Twas brought up in a musical household, but I did not have a formal education in the 
sense you mean it, ina musical institution. My mother was a very tolerable pianist and 
the family used to sing and play through most of the standard works. In the more or 
less Kindergarten stage, I was brought up with the tonic-sol-fa system but with a 
sufficiently intelligent teacher who realised that it was most important that the 
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tonic-sol-fa system should, at a very early stage, be translated into staff notation, And 
so I had this pumped into me: on the one hand the familiarity of the notes of the scale 
and the intervals and so on, and on the other hand, what those sounds meant on the 
ordinary sound system. We used to do our exercises in translating from one system 
to the other and reading at sight. To sing became more or less second nature. 


When you got to Eton what happened then? 


I'd always taken an interest in singing, other than the top part because I thought it was 
much more fun, and I used to sing alto, and my voice never broke. I believe it is ¢ 
physical fact that if you are a boy soprano there is an agonising moment when your 
voice breaks, but if you sing alto, it just slips down and stabilizes. Mine stabilized as 
a tenor and I used to sing in the musical society as a tenor, and then in the optional 
periods that we were given after one had passed one’s school certificate, (that shows 
you how old lam!)...... 


Thirty-four perhaps? Someone that age could have taken School Certificate .... 


_... 1 elected to do music in my optional periods with Henry Ley, and that consisted 
partly of musical appreciation, being taken through the standards works with the aid 
of the gramophone, and Henry’s inimitable comments about it, but also a bit of hard 
slogging at paper work (elementary harmony, figured bass and so on) which added a 
sort of familiarity with the mechanics of music. 


And at Cambridge? What happened there? Did you join CUMS? 


Yes I joined CUMS* under Dr Rootham. And that I thought was a very valuable 
thing because Dr Rootham was a great stickler for accuracy and he taught a standard 
of respect for the composer that, very often, you don’t get nowadays. He argued that 
if a composer wrote a note, he meant that note to be neither shorter nor longer than 
he put down. It was, perhaps, a rather rigid sort of approach, but on the other hand 
a very valuable one. And then at the same time, 1 was lucky cnough to get into 
Boris Ord’s Cambridge University Madrigal Society and we used to give a concert 
every term there. We did not only the English Madrigal School but lots of other most 
interesting works. I found that Boris Ord was one of the most inspiring musical 
leaders that I'd ever come across, and the insight that he gave you into the musical 
style of whatever composer's works you were dealing with, and his approach to music 
were a tremendous experience. It was an experience I was very privileged to have and 
which I’ve treasured ever since. 


And after Cambridge you came to London? 


After Cambridge I came to London and I did two things. I joined the Bach Choir. 
Here, incidentally there is an unbroken line. My grandfather was one of the original 
members under Otto Goldschmidt, my mother was a member, I am still a member, and 
one of our daughters was though she’s not able to resume it for the time being . . . so 
there have been four generations of membership there. But also in the smaller field, 
again I was lucky enough to be admitted to Kennedy Scott’s Oriana Madrigal Society. 


Here of course is another strong personal link with the RCM — mentioning your daughters 
I mean, because they were at Cheltenham Ladies College at a time when the RCM was 
strongly represented on the music staff there: Herbert Sumsion, Gladys Runge, Sydney 
Shimmins, and Olive Woodington, to mention but four. 


Yes, indeed. Miss Runge, in particular, I remember well. One of our daughters came 
under her direct influence and later she came on to the College as a student, my daughter 
that is. 


Mr McKenna, could I ask you something about your administrative work for musical 
societies and institutions, sitting on governing bodies and so on. Youve been on the 
College Council for some time, I take it? 


I’ve been on the College Council for a good while. I can’t remember exactly when it 
was that I was asked by George Dyson — it was after the war. It was, I think, because 


* Cambridge University Music Society. 
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you've got to have some sort of lay man onit, and my father had been a member of the 
Council in Sir Hugh’s day, and my mother had been a great friend of Sir Hugh’s and 
had a great interest in the College. ... And I think it is reasonable to try and preserve 
family interests... and when Sir George was kind enough to ask me to join the Council, 
! did, And when the late Honorary Secretary, Charles Morley died, I was asked to 
succeed him and here again I was very glad to accept. 


May 1, without taking sides in either way, ask you whether you have any views on this 
criticism which has been yoiced by certain orchestral managers and others that our music 
schools are not giving the right sort of musical education? 


Well, | think it is a little unfair to ask me the question. Members of the Council are 
hardly the ones to argue about the professional side of the business. I don’t know that 
I would say they are not getting the right kind of education. After all, the College is 
not merely a technical College, it is a technical college, but more. It is something which 
is designed to produce musicians. And musicians are not music-making machines, 
they are human beings. And I think it’s very important that in musical education there 
should be a balance between what | would call the purely technical side and, particularly 
among the young, some sort of wider education as human beings. An institution like 
the College is very well designed to give this, and I would deplore any over specialization 
whereby, as in fact it was suggested in certain quarters, that all the violinists should be 
segregated into a super-violin school, and all the wind players should be segregated into 
another school for wind players, and so on. 1 think the mixture of expertise in different 
instruments and a certain mixture of talent is important because a mixed talent can bring 
with it a sort of ‘complementary mix’ of human qualities that you are unlikely to find 
is everybody is merely chosen to be of exactly the same standard of talent. Then I think 
you get a very odd human collection of people. 1 think that in an institution like the 
College it is terribly important to have the right kind of mixture of humanity with the 
talent. 

This is a problem — I will put it that way — this is a problem of which the College 
and the Governing Body of the College are very well aware. But we have to look at the 
physical circumstances. College is not a residential college to start with and the time 
spent there by the students is somewhat limited and when they leave the portals of the 
College they disperse to their homes or to hostels not run by the College and to other 
places, Certainly if the means were there the College would dearly love to have their 
own hostel whereby they could feel that the student, especially the young student, was 
part of a rather university atmosphere where they were in College for their life as well 
as for their tuition, 

It is merely a matter of finance. It is something which is on the list of desiderata 
of the College and we are hoping that in these enlightened days it may be possible to 
fulfil this wish, But it’s physically impossible to do it at the present moment, but not 
from want of the desire to do so. 


When you talked just now about our new Masters the Department of Education and 
Science, what did you mean? 


The College was one of those peculiar institutions which from the year dot was always 
directly supported by the Treasury. This was the only Government Department they 
dealt with and they did not come under a Department with supposed know ledge of the 
business which they were conducting. The Treasury was merely a doler-out of finance. 
Representations were made to them and they fixed an amount of grant and no questions 
were asked. Now the Government have altered all this, and the College, the Academy 
and one or two other institutions, have now been transferred to the oversight of the 
Department of Education and Science, and any government money comes to them 
through the Department of Education and Science. This means that for the first time 
the Department has been in a position of sponsor to the College. 


Since when, if 1 might ask ? 
Two years ago. 


Does that mean that those of us who care for the College can take hope that our Grant 
will approach something like the Royal College of Arts? 
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We wish it could approach even something like the Royal College of Arts! We are 
struggling very hard. In fact it is already higher than the grant when it was directly 
under the Treasury. But it is not nearly high enough and great efforts are being made 
to plead the cause of the College with the Department of Education. Of course, it is a 
new responsibility of the Department’s and there’s quite a bit of education to be done 
in that quarter. 


Mr McKenna, thank you very much for giving me so much of your time. Lam sure your 
efforts at ‘educating’ the Department of Education in the financial needs of the College 
will result in grants of Advanced levels — to maintain your own metaphor, 1 have one 
final question. I saw recently in a usually reliable Sunday paper an article about the 
reconstruction of Covent Garden. One sentence read: A good contender for one ofthe 
sites is the Royal College of Music. /s there any foundation for the obvious implication 
that the College will move from its present buildings ? 


None whatever. 
. * > . > . * 


There our conversation ended, not without self-control on my part. Here was I, 
keenly interested in Railways (not train spotting, thank you) face to face with the 
General Manager of Southern Region. But by now it was getting late, and I knew that 
after leaving his office, Mr McKenna had visited an Art Exhibition before setting aside 
a couple of hours for me. And, I suspected he had not dined, so I desisted, But 
meeting him reminded me, by nature an idle man, that it is the really busy person who 
always finds time to do yet something more. 


(©) AUTHOR'S COPYRIGHT. 


A fortnight in Moscow 


By JOHN BARSTOW 


. we are due to land at Sheremetyeyo airport at 4.15 local time: the weather is good 
The captain and crew hope you have a most enjoyable flight... 

The announcement came from the charming Russian air-hostess as I was sitting in 
the Acroflot aircraft, awaiting departure for Moscow in early June. At long last, after 
so much anxiety and preparation, I was about to make my keenly awaited trip to the 
capital of the Soviet Union. 

As the Acroflot rose from the tarmac my mind held a confused picture of Moscow, 
a mixture of old and new, East and West, strange customs, different architecture, a 
seemingly insuperable language barrier, etc. 1 was petrified! However I was soon to 
discover that my preconceived picture was in general quite accurate, but in some respects 
sadly, hilariously, and sometimes unbelievably wrong. 

No sooner were we in the air than I was confronted with a Russian lunch, So 
many things at this meal, the ‘lemonade’, made with fresh raspberries, if you please, the 
caviar, the rich soup and sauces were very typical of what I would be cating for the 
next fortnight. The food during the first part of my stay, at the Armenia Hotel, was of 
a much more Eastern variety than that during the latter part, spent at the fine Hotel 
Budapest. At the Armenia the food, the decor, the music were all very exotic, the 
Budapest and Peking Hotels were much more conventional and Western in atmos- 
phere. The two latter hotels are the finest in Moscow with really superb cuisine, and 
with the usual bad service! 

One thing is most apparent to all who visit this enigmatic city; the tremendous 
warmth of the people. The interest they show, the slavonic smile, the genuine affection 
are all things not easily forgotten. The most amazing thing, however, was the in- 
satiable desire of almost the whole population to listen to music. All concerts, opera, 
recitals, etc. are sold out well in advance. They are not greeted, though, with uncritical 
acclaim so common in certain other centres, but with a genuine and deep appreciation, a 
product of a by no means unsophisticated knowledge of the arts in general, and music 
in particular. 
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My delight on visiting the Bolshoi Opera House cannot easily be expressed in 
words, The huge building with its sumptuous decor and vast panoramic stage is most 
impressive. J shall long remember every moment of the ardent and gripping per- 
formance of ‘War and Peace’ by Prokofiev. The production, in the ballroom scene and 
the scene depicting the burning of Moscow, was quite awe-inspiring. 

The deep appreciation of music seems to stem from a system of education which, 
whatever faults it may have, gives music its rightful place in the syllabus and timetable 
from the start, rather than singing folk songs for half an hour a week at school from the 
ages of five to fourteen, 

Many friends had warned me of the rather heavy and comparatively drab appear- 
ance of Moscow itself. Most of this seems to be from the lack of colour and adver- 
tising, rather than from the architecture which is fine. Most of Moscow is set out with 
such wide roads and avenues, and this very spaciousness, coupled with the compara- 
lively small amount of traffic, produces an impression of gloom and quiet not to say 
desolation, especially at night. 

So much to see, to remember, to provoke; one could go on at great length about the 
Kremlin, with its superb temples and fir trees, the vast department store ‘Gum’, the 
political slogans, the macabre tomb of ‘The Lenin’, the palatial metro system with 
marble platforms, the disgusting public toilet facilities, etc. 

The memories which are uppermost in my mind though, are of the kind old lady 
who took me so proudly one night at 11.15 pm to a practice-room at the Conservatoire 
to do some work (the Conservatoire is open from 7 am to 11.55 pm seven days a week!) 
the sight of Red Square (cleanly washed) at midnight with the clatter of the Kremlin 
bells prompting the changing of the mausoleum guard; the sound of the Bolshoi orches- 
tra playing with such fire, precision, and unanimity; and lastly my interpreter, Pavel, 
who, on looking over the beautiful Moskva river, pointed to a sky-scraper block of 
flats and informed me that it was a ‘sky-seratcher flat-house!’ 

Incidentally I have just received a letter from Pavel, in which he apologises for 
‘murdering your blessed language’, and goes on to ask me to send him ‘records of 
music by Kopeland, Persel, Beatles, The Richards’, and last but not least ‘Matthews 
Passions!’ 


Frank Merrick 


My first meeting with Frank Merrick some twenty-two years ago is by his standards 
quite a recent event, but by mine it is a long time ago, and the sequel to that meeting— 
four years as a regular student with him at the RCM and many more of intermittent 
consultations and discussions—represents a relationship which has been for me a guid- 
ing influence during more than half my life. 

I am afraid I have done him no visible honour as I have now abandoned the 
profession of music for another. However, his teaching was such that I have never 
ceased to feel it as the force without which no positive results might ever have attended 
my efforts in any field. For the fact is that in teaching the piano he taught two things 
which are applicable in every task: self-reliance and intolerance of all but the highest 
standards, 

Clearly he believes that you cannot, properly speaking, teach anyone how to play a 
piece of music, you can only awaken and foster such capacities as are already within, 
and his technique is to encourage methods of study which will discover the student’s 
latent feeling for the music he aspires to play. If he has none, his deficiency is given no 
chance to cloak itself in a specious garb lent it by the teacher. Mr Merrick will tell you 
little about how he thinks a piece should be played, instead he gives you the tools that 
will enable you to discover for yourself—according to your capacity to profit by their 
use—what sort of playing the piece demands. 

His resolute abstention from demonstration at the piano has, I know, sometimes 
worried his pupils, and all of us, I think, have found some of his advice initially dis- 
concerting. When he urged us to practice our pieces on the surface of the keys or to 
conduct them whilst imagining the music in our minds, hesitancy was only natural about 
indulging in procedures so certain to generate perplexed curiosity in landladies and 
parents. But the incalculable value of such activities—known surely to all those who 
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have persisted in them—gradually emerged to dispel such diffidence, for in addition to 
many minor ways in which they prove beneficial they have this important and far- 
reaching effect: they enable the would-be interpreter’s imaginative conception of a work 
to develop unprejudiced by the sound of his own faltering efforts to realise his ideal, 
and at the same time they keep him in touch with the exigencies of the act of performance 
in a way that does not occur when an ideal mental hearing is not accompanied by any 
physical activity. 

Of course the clearer the ideal conception the greater the compulsion to persevere 
until the technical inadequacies that stand in the way of its realisation in normal per- 
formance are overcome, and so Mr Merrick’s restraint in giving precise instructions 
concerning interpretation entails no risk that detail will be disregarded, for it is an 
integral part of a method of training which promotes an acute sense of the need for 
meticulous care and patience in the task of polishing and refining. Nothing, in fact, 
could be more erroneous than to suppose that he has little to say about details. He is 
quite likely to let you play Beethoven’s Op. 106 right through without interruption and 
then at the end observe that you ignored a semi-quaver rest in the middle voice of the 36th 
bar of the slow movement. Nothing—he frequently admonished us—should be left to 
chance, and he confronted us with elaborate and often intimidating devices to ensure 
that this did not happen. But, having learned from experience that the general pro- 
cedures he was so fond of advocating, were far from arbitrary or strange, whatever they 
might seem at first, one did not demur at such measures as figuring the bass of a whole 
composition, or playing one’s fugue parts in all possible permutations of pairs, or 
transposing awkward runs into all possible keys without altering the fingering. One 
learned, in short, that no lengths are eccentric where standards are at stake, 

Often I have heard Mr Merrick say that one of the consolations of teaching is the 
certainty that students forget instantly a substantial part of what you say to them. If 
indeed this is true of Mr Merrick’s students, he certainly has no cause to seck consolation 
from the thought, whilst they have profound reason to lament their loss. We can only 
hope that we have not forgotten too much. But he is right that memories have way- 
ward habits. Whenever I think I have made rather a good job of something, or that 
at last I have found the solution to a problem, | hear a voice whisper in my ear: ‘Well, 
John, you’ve made a very good start on that’. How often when I went to a lesson of 
Mr Merrick’s with a piece I thought I had worked up (after prolonged efforts) into quite 
an impressive performance, I would be grected at the end of my demonstration by those 
words. Still, to be always at the beginning of something is no bad place to be. And 
the fact that at the age of cighty Mr Merrick’s pianistic vigour is still unflagging—he 
gave us glowing proof on April 30 this year—surely shows that for him even such a life 
of achievement as he has behind him never ceases to be a point of departure. 

JOHN MOORES 


John Moores, now a lecturer in Italian at University College, London, was a ROM student 1944-1948, later 
obtained a Boise Scholarship and studied in Switzerland and Italy, He gave piano recitals at the Wigmore 
Hall, broadcast frequently, and was a deputy piano professor here, 


The RCM Concert in Westminster Abbey 


The acoustical difficulties of performing large scale works in a building like Westminster 
Abbey are extreme and from a purely musical point of view concerts given in such places 
are rarely satisfactory. However the musical qualities inevitably lacking are more 
often than not compensated for by an exceptional atmosphere arising from the juxta- 
position of great music and great architecture. This was certainly the case when the 
College put on a choral and orchestral concert in the Abbey as part of the nine-hundredth 
anniversary celebrations. At first glance the programme, which consisted of musi¢ 
by Purcell, Handel, Wesley, Wood, Howells, Vaughan-Williams and Britten seemed a 
rather random selection of tributes to the musical traditions of Westminster Abbey and 
the College itself. Indeed it probably was, but it also proved a concert of considerable 
variety and interest. 

The same factors that cause difficulty to the performer on these occasions also tax 
the critical judgement of the listener. Such extreme resonance tends to level the 
quality of performance making the worst sound tolerable and the best indifferent. 
Precision and clarity is lost while even the harshest sounds are given a warmth and glow. 
Oddly enough the choir seemed to suffer most from this point of view. In the Wesley 
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anthem “In exitu Israel” their singing lacked the punch and confidence which one would 
expect from a chorus of music students and lack of attention to balance caused the 
contrapuntal passages, so superbly written for double choir, to sound too blurred to be 
in any way effective. However the Wood “Music, an Ode” (the one pice of music on 
the programme we could perhaps have done without), sounded more convincing and 
was particularly memorable for the beautifully clear singing of Angela Beale. These 
two choral works were preceded by Purcell’s March and Canzona for Brass, written for 
the funeral of Queen Mary in 1695. This was played from behind the high altar by a 
brass group conducted by Ernest Hall; the wonderful sound of brass and timpani with 
its vivid contrast of dynamics ringing round the stone walls seemed to have an almost 
spiritual effect, setting a real atmosphere at the opening of the concert. 

The playing of the Chamber Orchestra was at times lively and confident and at 
others ragged and out of tune, Katharine Hart played the viola solo in the Howells 
“Elegy for Viola, string quartet and string orchestra” with a lovely sound and absolutely 
the right style. In spite of the fact that he is a member of staff Dr. Howells’ music is not 
often heard in College and this was a welcome opportunity to hear the Elegy played in 
eminently suitable surroundings. The Handel Concerto Grosso which followed was 
played with spirit but here again the resonance of the building caused a lack of clarity 
and finesse. Perhaps for just this reason the Vaughan-Williams “Serenade to Music” 
was the most successful performance of the evening. Sir Adrian Boult, who is probably 
unsurpassed in his interpretation of Vaughan-Williams, drew some extremely sensitive 
playing from the Orchestra and not one of the soloists fell below a very high standard. 
This performance certainly captured a unique and moving atmosphere. Unfortunately 
the Orchestra did not maintain that high standard for the two Britten Sea Interludes 
which were under-rehearsed and badly played although the music provided a welcome 
contrast during an otherwise conventional programme. 

The concert ended with a stirring performance of Parry’s Anthem “I was glad”. 
This is by no means great music and in a way it seemed a pity to finish with this rather 
than the Vaughan-Williams Serenade, On the other hand it does serve a purpose and 
it provided a fitting end to an occasion which, though variable in standard of music and 
performance, proved both successful and impressive. 


IAN BROWN 


Letter from the Dean of Westminster 


June 10, 1966 
Dear Director, 


I shall be glad if you can find some means by which the very warm gratitude of the 
Dean and Chapter may be conveyed to your students for the splendid recital which they 
gave in Westminster Abbey last evening. All of us were delighted by the music, and 
not only its technique but the spirit in which it was rendered. In the elaborate pro- 
gramme which we are fulfilling in celebration of the Abbey’s 900th anniversary year 
your students’ Concert stands out as a specially memorable event. I have some hope 
that the students themselves enjoyed their visit to the Abbey and the experience of mak- 
ing their offering of music in this famous place. 


Yours very sincerely, 


(Signed) ERIC ABBOTT 


Mis-Print 


It is regretted that in our last number Professor Signor Visetti appeared as Signor 
Bassetti, Our humble apologies to all concerned. 
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In the Concert Hall 


The New BBC Orchestra 


FIRST APPEARANCE IN LONDON 


This excellent concert, very well played by this admirable young orchestra, did not 
command the full house which it deserved. Perhaps seats were empty only because of 
some unforeseen prevention occurring at the last moment, but since most music con- 
servatories have complained for years about lack of support from students for their 
contemporaries’ efforts, the observer can be forgiven for speculating on the reason, 
since this concert began at 4 pm thus avoiding the wait of an hour or two until 7 or 
7.30 for those students living out of central London, 

The programme began with Mozart's Linz Symphony (No 36). From the opening 
of the Adagio certain qualities were clearly shown: precision of attack, sound regard 
for rhythm and a pleasant warm tone in all departments, and as the concert continued, 
it became obvious that these qualities were firm characteristics of the orchestra. Their 
conductor, Leonard Hirsch who is also responsible for their training, played Mozart's 
symphony at medium speed as judged by the velocity of Toscanini at one end of the 
scale with Beecham’s tempi at the other—as far as Haydn and Mozart were concerned, 
anyhow. This choice of speed revealed the harmonies and inner counterpoint, and 
here the orchestra was particularly receptive to the conductor's wishes, in fact, here and 
there Mr Hirsch overplayed this responsiveness so that for examplea scalic passage which 
was really an harmonic prop assumed the office of a counter-subject which it was not 
important enough to hold. 

The piece de resistance was Hindemith’s Symphony Mathis der Maler. As might 
be expected from any man who held equal stature as composer and violist, there are 
passages here which could daunt any string player, especially in the last movement 
where some broken chords surge across the strings at high speed. These passages did 
not always come off, judged by modern standards, for there were always enough players 
either out of time or tune to underline the difficulties they were undergoing. Yet, 
the recitative-like introduction to this last movement with its wayward rhythm and 
unison phrases (alla parlando describes it well) was played with enough precision and 
warmth to reduce a suspicion which had been growing since the beginning of the concert 
that the violins were the weakest section of the orchestra. 

But the strings on the whole are not as strong as the woodwind and brass—cellos 
excepted. The brass at times were a little overpowering but the acoustics of the Con- 
cert Hall, notoriously bright, would account for some of that and in any case to be 
able to blow quietly and still maintain a warm tone is a skill which brass players 
acquire by experiencing problems of this kind. 

The woodwind was an excellent ensemble inspite of a tendency of a bassoon to 
dawdle here and there, particularly noticeable in those exposed octave passages between 
oboe and bassoon frequently used by composers of Mozart's period. 

The second half of the programme consisted of Bartok’s Divertimento for String 
Orchestra, a delightful but littke known work not deserving oversight, and Brahms’ 
St Anthony Variations in which the conductor's penchant for counter melodies was given 
full play to good effect. 

Mr Hirsch can indeed be proud of his creation ,for he has been director of the 
orchestra since its inception. So can the BBC Music Department take pride in its 
conception, but above all in making a good idea an equally good reality, 

Without in anyway attempting to apportion credit, mention ought to be made of 
those guest conductors who have assisted Mr Hirsch and who are well known for their 
own orchestral creations: Sir Adrian Boult (BBC Symphony) for example, or Charles 
Groves who did so much towards bringing the Bournemouth Orchestra back into the 
inner circle of fine orchestras and George Hurst who did the same for the BBC Northern. 

Among the tutors who give sectional instruction (at least once a week) are Geoffrey 
Gilbert, Archie Camden, Ernest Hall, Peter Jones, Frederick Riddle, Douglas Cameron 
and Eugene Cruft. 

Incidentally, there is no appointed leader, nor are there section principals. All 
players suitable qualified are given the chance to lead. 
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Among the distinguished audience I noticed Dame Ruth Railton, William Glock. 
the Warden of the RAM and many professors from the London music schools, all of 
whom doubtless came to wish their progeny well. 

JOHN TOOZE 


The Stave 


No 1 May, 1966 


Two issues of the RCM students’ own newspaper have so far appeared, details of which 
appear below. 

Editor——Ervin E, Dérschler 

Assistant Editor--Roger Haines 

Review Editor —Carl Day 

Features Editor-——David Williams 

Business Manager—Kevin Yorath 

News Editor and General Secretary —Tiina Pollaris 


CONTENTS 


Salute to The Stave Joan Chissell 
Cologne Course for New Music Brian Dennis 
Reviews by Philip Olleson, E. Cooke, E. D. 

Nadia Boulanger David Fanshaw 
Pop Goes the College Martin Cave 
Sir Adrian Boult Lionel Friend 
Versions and Perversions Antony Hicks 
Black and White Minstrels | Gladys Davies 


Fashion Notes f 

Reports from other Colleges: N. WALES John Fenton), CAMBRIDGE (P. Taylor), READING 
(anon!), ST LUKE'S, EXETER (Trevor Herbert). 

Also a cartoon and a cookery recipe! 


No 2 July, 1966 
Editorial Board 
Chairman—Jaqueline Fitzgibbon 


Kevin Yorath* Philip Olleson 
Natalie Wheen* Roger Haines 
Philip Taylor David Williams 


Jaqueline Hertz 
*Co-Lditors 
CONTENTS 
A Preview of the Proms Natalie Wheen 
Eurythmics David Fanshaw 
Reviews by Dennis Lee, Natalie Wheen, Philip Olleson, Clare Scholar 
John Churchill, interviewed by David Williams 


In the Beginning There Was Music Richard Austin 
An Ever-Living Art (Drama) Roger Haines 
Fashion (They Laughed when I sat at the *Cello) Gladys Davies 
Modernism in Music John Somers-Cocks 


Reports from other Colleges: KING ALFRED'S, WINCHESTER (Susan Brockis), CHESHIRE 
COUNTY TRAINING COLLEGE (M. Helen Nogans), st AIDAN’S COLLEGE, DURHAM CITY 
(Linda Hitchings), ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC (anon.) 

Also letters to the Editor, a ‘What's On’, a cartoon, some advertisements (of as many 

as the Editors would like!) and some good, well-chosen photos. 

The excellent initiative shown will, we hope, be rewarded with the success it 
deserves. 
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Overseas News 


SOUTH AFRICA 


South Africa is importing canned screams from Australia to help women who are 
attacked in their homes or in the streets. The can is filled with compressed air, and 
fitted with a button at one end, to produce the world’s first artificial scream. 

It was invented by an Australian engineer searching for an effective protective 
device for women. From police records he learnt that victims were often unable to 
scream, because their attacker’s hands were around their throats or clamped over their 
mouths. 

The invention is called *Aida*! 

RHODESIA 
A musical fountain in memory of Sir Winston Churchill is to be built in the cloisters of 
Salisbury Anglican Cathedral, Rhodesia. 
*Music’ will be played by ‘tuned’ jets of water splashing into four pools. 

The fountain, costing £500, will be the work of a young Salisbury architect, Mr Clive 

Donald, who won a nation-wide competition to produce the best design. 


BERMUDA 
Geoffrey Tankard’s concert reviews which used to appear in The Royal Gazette have 
gained international attention. 

The following excerpt from one was printed in the New Yorker magazine at the 
end of last month: 

‘The accompanist and partner was Mr Robert Helps who was, in both fields, 
sympathetic and supporting. He neither tops nor scoops the ball and his significance 
is musical. His finger-tips are a mixture of brain and nerve. No low sonorities 
regurgitate from the piano. His upper runs are never encrusted with nodules, His 
intentions are honourable and his delivery of them is timely. Such playing gives 
pleasure free from anxiety. The wise ask no more, the experienced demand no less, 

‘The Hindi scene was for me a lark, unfeathered withal, from which I averted 
critical gaze. In this language I am out of my depth; in this world | gyre.—Geoffrey 
Tankard in the Hamilton (Bermuda) Royal Gazette’. 

All of which prompted the New Yorker to remark: ‘Give it a try, Tankard. We're 
all ears.’ 


BLUE RIBAND AWARD FOR ANTONY HOPKINS 


During his tenure of the Professorship of Music at Adelaide University, Antony Hopkins 
was invited to adjudicate some examples of film music composed for an Australian 
documentary film about the Broken Hill mine. To demonstrate his points he improvised 
on the piano appropriate music for the film “The Fabulous Hill’ and as a consequence 
was invited to compose the music for it. This music gained the Blue Riband award at 
the Documentary Film Festival held in America in May of this year. 


Our New Septuagenarians 


On July 21 a cocktail party was given to honour four Professors who have achieved their 
70th birthday, namely Antonio Brosa, Charles Thornton Lofthouse, Michael Mullinar 
and Bernard Shore; also to wish well Harry Stubbs who continued to teach here until 
last July, but who has now resigned. Michael Mullinar was prevented by illness from 
attending, but recent news (October) is of improving health—after three operations 
within a year—and all will wish him a speedy return to full health. He is already 
working as an Editor for some OUP publications. 

Antonio Brosa, Charles Thornton Lofthouse and Bernard Shore replied to the 
toasts drunk to their health with impromptu speeches, brief and to the point, and 
typically apt, modest, and entertaining. They are all, fortunately, continuing to teach 
at College and pass on some of their wealth of experience and knowledge. Long may 
they do so. 
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BIRTHS 


Hunter: to Kenneth and Monica Hunter* (Kendrick) a daughter, Alison Jane, on 
May 24. 

Paine: to Lawrence and Diana* (Crompton) a daughter, Katharine Mary, on May 28. 

Curtiss: to Nicholas* and Glenda Curtiss* (Russell) a daughter, Samantha Kate, on 
July 21. 

Shilling: to Eric*® and Erica Shilling Johns) a son, George Edward, on August 3. 

Patrick: to David and Prudence* Patrick (Lloyd) a son, Timothy, on September 17. 

Willmore: to Alan* and Sheila, a daughter, Catherine Margaret, on September 17. 


MARRIAGES 


Hamilton-—Bailey: David Hamilton to Margaret Bailey*; July 16. 

Dawson-Bowling- Tomlinson: Paul Dawson-Bowling to Elizabeth Tomlinson*; July 16. 
Mancey—-Connors: Bernard David Halt Mancey* to Christine Ann Connors; July 30. 
Hodges-Brereton: Alan John Hodges* to Diana Mary Brereton*; August 6. 
Byrt-—-Edmonds; David Byrt* to Janet Edmonds*; August 13 

Jenkin -Tressider: Ivor Jenkin to Yvonne Tresidder*; August 20. 

Neale-—-Wise: J. Edward Neale to Teresa Wise*; August 27. 

Jordon— Holt; Brian Jordon to Ann Holt*; September 9. 

Thomson—Blythe: Roderick Thomson to Ursula Blythet; September 10. 

Varga Jones: Ruben Varga to Norma Jones*; September 18. 

McAllister Bowes: Kenneth McAllister® to Elizabeth Bowes*; October 1. 
Burenu--Angel: Richard Pierre Bureau to Elizabeth Angel*; October 1. 


* Royal Collegian 
| RCM Clerical Staff 


DEATH 
Leckie: Alexander Joseph; September 17. 


Obituary 
ALEXANDER JOSEPH LECKIE, MBE, Mus Bac, ARCM 


With the death of Mr A, J. Leckie of Perth, Western Australia has lost one of its most 
distinguished musicians. Many aspects of musical life there benefitted from his leader- 
ship and ability, 

He founded the WA Music Teachers’ Association in 1910 and was its first president. 
As a conductor he stimulated orchestral and choral music through such organisations 
as the Metropolitan Orchestral Society, the Metropolitan Gleemen, the Oriana Singers 
and the University Choral Society. He founded the choral society in the early thirties 
and was its conductor till 1945, 

The first examiner appointed by the Australian Music Examinations Board in WA, 
Mr Leckie played a major role in the board’s activities for many years. 


Three Generations 


While Adrian Beers has temporary leave of absence for part of this term, his place is 
being taken by the return of his old Professor, Eugene Cruft, whom we welcome back 
to our midst. His son Adrian, Professor of Composition, will have his overture 
*Prospero’s Island’ performed during this term, and among this term’s new students is 
a grandson, Benedict Cruft, son of John, the Head of Music at the Arts Council. 


‘Tom Manning 


Tom Manning sends his best wishes to his many friends. He was able to meet several 
of his colleagues and contemporaries last April in the New Building, and he is hoping to 
Visit us again in the near future. 
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The English Musical Renaissance 
By Frank Howes 
(Secker and Warburg, 63s) 


I hope it will not be considered impertinent for a former pupil of Mr Howes, whose 
continuing indebtedness to him goes back twenty-five years, to congratulate his Master 
on this new book, which is not only an important addition to English Musical Literature 
but is, happily, eminently readable. 

It is really three books within ore volume. They are called Gestation Birth 
Growth. In the Introduction and the first chapter (called The Thesis) the author states 
his case and explains one or two apparent inconsistencies and anomalies: why, for 
instance, Parry has a chapter to himself in Book I while Stanford comes in Book Il. 
Following the Thesis, there is an excellent survey of Victorian England, and of the 
importance of Sullivan, Mackenzie, Cowan and Smyth, then three chapters are devoted 
to three Revivals, Folk, Tudor and Bach respectively. Book I ends with the chapter 
already mentioned: Parry the Instigator. 

Book II begins with the Stanford Chapter, touched on above, and this is followed 
by an excellent essay on Elgar, after which comes an assessment of what | have called 
a second flight of composers under the title Tributaries from Frankfurt, Birmingham and 
Elsewhere. The titles of the last four chapters of Book Il make its survey clear: the 
Late Romantics; Holst and Vaughan Williams: Emancipation; The Nationalists; The 
Post-War (1914-1918) Group. 

Two Post-War subjects form the first two chapters of Book Ill: The English 
Scene and Vocal Traditions. Operatic Changes and 20th century Symphonic Music 
form the core of this book which ends with the Domestic Revolution and, as far as 
I am aware, for the first time in any book of this kind, Scholarship and Criticism. 
The Appendix contains the usual bibliography and also a reprint of a notice in the 
Musical Times on Parry’s Prometheus Unbound. One could almost say this book 
hinges on that particular review. 

There are plenty of illustrations, mostly portraits, but also pictures of Sir Henry 
Wood conducting at a Promenade Concert, one scene from Peter Grimes, one from 
Etudes Symphoniques, and the scene in the Royal Festival Hall on the night of the 
Opening concert: May the 3rd 1951. 

In his opening chapter, the author warns us of fashion in opinion, The general 
agreement among ourselves that music in England today is in a healthier state than it 
was in Victorian times must not be held without scrutiny, since it may be due only to 
the superficial view that old fashions are absurd and new ones always an improvement, 
Not only are there the larger swings of reaction from one generation to the next, but 
there are too those fluctuations from one decade to the next. Mr Howes quotes 
Lytton Strachey whose studies of Victorian Personality was regarded in one decade as 
shrewd estimates of an historical period, in the next as dangerously incomplete and 
unbalanced, while still later they were held to be amusing in their arrogance and his 
laughs against the Victorians were turned against himself. Mr Howes in arguing the 
case for including Sullivan in the book at all, comes up with a thumb-nail sketch 
which could be contended only by the biassed. Sullivan has strong claims, Mr Howes 
says. Not only do his operas bear every apparent sign of immortality in English 
speaking countries, and this in a sphere which has been the grave of too many of our 
hopes for native music, but he has also triumphantly gone over the heads of the musical 
public to the great general public and has established himself in their affections as no 
other composer (English, that is), of any period has done. ‘Surely then, he has greater 
claim than even Stanford and Parry, the architects of ihe renaissance, to belong to it’. 

This thumb-nail sketch, taken with Chapter Three (devoted to Sullivan, Mackenzic, 
Cowan aad Smyth) provides a study of the most fascinating musical character of the 
era. A composer of undoubted talent whose achievements are curiously ambivalent, 
who could write such bad music, and popular bad music at that, one note melodies like 
The Lost Chord, which resist death. And while the comic operas cannot be lightly 
dismissed, yet the opera connoisseur of the widest sympathies has the greatest difficulty 
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in raising any enthusiasm for the Savoy operas. That is Mr Howes’ view—and also 
mine, While I will admit not being able to sit through a performance of them without 
becoming infuriated by the predictable dotted rhythms and the ‘echoes’ of the chorus 
and the obvious quotations from Beethoven and Bach (is there anything less like a 
madrigal than the Madrigal?) yet I find the Overture Jn Memoriam grand and moving, 
a view shared by the late Sir Stanley Marchant I am comforted to find in a footnote. 

I enjoyed the chapter on The Nationalists. Mr Howes has put forward his case 
for the Emancipation of English Music in the music of Vaughan Williams and Holst, 
and here he turns to what I will describe as the second flight of composers, of whom 
some are hardly even names now. 

Butterworth, Kelly, Farrer, Denis Browne (whose beautiful song To Gratiana 
Dancing and Singing has recently been included in a recital on a long-playing record), 
Ireland, Finzi, Moeran, Delius and Warlock. 

It is sad that most of these are remembered now for a tiny part of their output. 
Ircland for some songs, piano pieces and of course, the piano concerto; Moeran for that 
‘light-fingered and captivating’ Sinfonietta; Delius for various orchestral pieces (which 
the BBC generally categorise as ‘light’), after all, who, other than the record collector, 
can get to know Appallachia? There remains Warlock ... even his Capriol Suite is 
surprisingly out of favour just now. 

One of Finzi’s gifts was melodic invention. Perhaps it is true that he is a minia- 
turist, but he did write The Intimations of Immortality which is no miniature but a full- 
scale cantata of the proportions of Belshazzar’s Feast but without the two brass bands, 
and with which work it offers comparison. Finzi’s climaxes, for example, showed how 
intimate he was with Walton’s technique in the ‘Praise’ Choruses particularly with his 
technical mastery in the use of brass and percussion. 1 wonder why Mr Howes does not 
mention it, Again, there is no mention of My Spirit sings all day—a gem, albeit a 
miniature, for S,A.T.B, which, for me, typifies some of the best of Finzi. 

After a chapter on Stanford and the Academic Tradition and one on Elgar, an 
excellent short study, comes a chapter with a somewhat ambiguous title Tributaries from 
Frankfurt, Birmingham and Elsewhere. Translated into human terms these streams 
become: O'Neill, Cyril Scott, Roger Quilter, Balfour Gardiner, and Percy Grainger, 
all of whom were pupils of Ivan Knorr at the Frankfurt Conservatoire. And Birming- 
ham? Elgar during his Professorship there, and Granville Bantock, and where also, the 
influence of Ernest Newman on The Birmingham Post took a hand, and where Havergal 
Brian and Julius Harrison also had connections. 

Howes seeks to show how these ‘Frankfurters’ developed and he raises an interest- 
ing explanation on why they never fused into a national school as did Les Six in Russia 
it decade or two earlier. Common to them all, he says, is their basic adherence to the 
European idiom of the day (Grainger excepted) in direct opposition to Holst and 
Vaughan Williams who sought precisely independence from the European idiom. 

The criticism has been made that this isan uneven book. Normally such criticism 
could be ignored, but in this case it is potentially damaging, since a certain unevenness 
is inevitable in any approach to the subject. Further, the author is aware of the danger 
and frequently refers to the difficulties in assessing the artistic merits of yesterday’s 
music as compared with older music where you have the judgement of time, to reinforce 
your own. And this, your own judgement, is subject to the very forces of time itself 
and is reinforced by experience, mellowed or sharpened by the opinions of others—a 
very different thing from the snap decision of yesterday which must of necessity be 
largely subjective. 

Surely, it must be inherent in a survey of this sort where one half is contemporary 
history, that the more distant half should have undergone longer contemplation, greater 
assimilation of facts and opinions—all these factors producing added weight and 
distinction to the argument. 

Parry is Mr Howes’ linch-pin, he has to be for historical reasons, but as, apart from 
a couple of national songs, his music is almost entirely unheard now, it was perhaps a 
mistake to use his style to describe the work of a later generation, although Mr Howes 
carefully underlines the fact that the music of innovators rarely remains as well known 
as the music of their successors who use these innovations. 

And this, of course, has happened to Parry the Instigator. 
JOHN TOOZE 
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Collecting Records 
By Douglas Gillies 
(88 pp. Batsford, 18s) 


This book is not intended for readers of this journal, but we include it among our reviews 
since it makes an excellent present for a youngster inclining towards music. It is nota 
catalogue of the year’s Best Buys, and although the author recommends actual discs by 
number, they are ‘safe buys’, and new recordings of the music he recommends are likely 
to be improvements electrically and not musically. 

The first two chapters give sound sense on building a record library and on expand- 
ing it. Then we come to the serious business of history, appreciation and recommenda- 
tion which is sensibly collated and as a whole well done, though scholars may regret 
the span of an early chapter which covers the period from 127BC to the sixteenth 
century in three pages. However, Gillies is well aware of the gaps and tells readers 
how to fill them in by reading what. 

There are chapters on Jazz, the Spoken Word, and Music for odd moments. 
I like symphonic swing in odd moments and on Mr Gillies’ recommendation I’m olf 
to buy Kostelanetz conducts Showstoppers and 76 Trombones. For contrast, 1 think 
I will also buy The Sound of Strings Orchestra playing My heart stood stilltrom shock? 


JOHN TOOZL 


BBC Music Guides 

H. C. Robbins Landon: Haydn Symphonies (64pp) 
Sir Jack Westrup: Bach Cantatas (60pp) 

BBC Publications (Ss each) 


If the rest of the series comes up to the standard set by Professor Westrup, then the 
musical public, and indeed musicians themselves, will have a first class set of mono- 
graphs on hand. Bach Cantatas will, | believe, be valuable to teachers, not only in 
preparation for either level of the GCE, and Music Societies of VIth Porm Groups, but 
also Adult Extra-Mural Appreciation Groups, 

The opening sentences provide the key to his approach: ‘Bach was a practical 
composer. Most of his music was written because it was needed...’ Music was 
needed for his pupils to practise; for the students’ orchestra to play; for birthdays, 
weddings and funerals; for the principal Sunday services of the Lutheran Church; and 
for royalty or nobility, in style pompous though not too elaborate. Bach had to bear 
in mind the capabilities of his performers, hence the simple choruses in many cantatas 
and the difficult solo cantatas when a good executant was available; how pressure made 
borrowings inevitable yet with his feeling for words the same sequence of chords could 
be used for example in two widely differing recitatives, one from a secular cantata, the 
other from the Matthew Passion. 

Westrup points out that there cannot be two ways of writing a recitative; the same 
formulas have to serve for joy in God and the praises of a prince, for a sinner’s repent- 
ance and despair in love. Some find this hard to believe and in consequence Bach's 
recitatives are often over-estimated. There is nothing specifically religious about 
them ‘and without the words no one would know whether it was intended for the 
theatre or the church’, 

The plan of the book is mainly chronological yet Sir Jack digresses at length when 
explanations or argument require it. For example, the Mulhausen Cantatas include 
three introducing Lutheran chorales or hymns; this calls for a note on the use of chorales 
by 18th century composers generally. 

Analysis and history are mixed with biography and the human interest is main- 
tained (cf ‘After a year in Mulhausen, Bach decided he needed more scope and also 
more money’.) 

His conditions of employment are touched on, the variations in the personnel of 
his Kapell are examined and related to the orchestration of the cantatas. The less 
ardently religious may be grateful not to have had to attend the Hauptgottesdienst which 
began at 7 in the morning and continued for three or four hours—the sermon being 
expected to take up the whole of one of those hours. The Order of Service is listed 
and runs into twenty-two sections! 
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Haydn Symphonies follows a similar pattern. They are dealt with in chronological 
order, intersected by relevant biographical notes, and it has such interesting information 
as the composition of Haydn’s orchestras and even a description of how he arranged 
his players on the platform of the Hanover Square Rooms culled from, what I take to be, 
an unpublished contemporary diary. 

Having read both books the BBC's briefing is clear and both authors have followed 
it, Therefore, Robbins Landon’s contains similar points of human interest to leave 
the academic analysis, as Westrup’s does, and while at first it seems that it is this human 
interest which helps to make the Bach book so very readable, that is unjust to Professor 
Westrup. 

The truth is purely a question of style which in his case is flowing and lucid making 
the reader want more. 1 read about the cantatas with pleasure whereas I read about 
the symphonies for the information about them. 

Both books are recommended, one wholeheartedly, the other with a reservation. 


JOHN TOOZE 


The Pursuit of Music 
By Denis Matthews 
(Gollanz, 30s) 


By the time these words appear in print, it will have been a good many weeks since this 
book was first published, and almost as long since the many favourable reviews upon it 
appeared, It would therefore be superfluous to attempt here the same kind of notice 
Which Denis Matthews’ excellent autobiography has already received. Let it suffice 
to say that every good word written about the author and his subject is thoroughly 
endorsed by reading these memoires from cover to cover, Every student of music 
should be encouraged to digest these words of wisdom, and jearn from the practical 
advice of a self-made and successful musician—not by any means merely a fine concert 
pianist--who, in the mid-forties, had achieved a popular and well deserved esteem, 
the result of many years’ work and study since those early days when Herbert Howells 
had said to him as a boy ‘What in your heart-of-hearts do you want to do’? 

With this hearty recommendation there are however one or two adverse criticisms 
of this book which should be made here. More trouble might have been taken to 
ensure a more original title—except for a slight change in the first word, it is the same 
tile as Sir Walford Davies’ publication of 1935, which offered us some three times 
as much ‘matter’ for a quarter the cost. (Incidentally, was not Sir Walford Musical 
Director of the RAF and composer of its most suitable and popular March*—sur- 
prisingly neither gets a mention here). There is an index, for which one is always 
grateful; yet it is not completely accurate, making it difficult to understand why the 
names of carly patrons, such as Lady Kennet and Peter Scott (remembered with pleasure 
from early in the war), should be amongst those omitted here. But it is useful for 
emphasising our author's predilections—Mozart (38 references), Bach (34), Brahms (33), 
and Beethoven (27); then, quite remarkably for a pianist’s book, Wagner (23). But 
there is a great deal of thoughtful reminiscence about both composers and conductors. 
Again, there is only one untypical reference to Harold Samuel, but then Mr Matthews 
is (OO young to remember the ‘twenties, when Bach and Samuel seemed synonomous 
words, Finally, that nightmare on page 153; yes, it does afflict at least one other pianist 
regularly and with the same conductor—but not shat Sibelius! 





EDWIN BENBOW 
*There is some evidence that the Trio of this March was composed by Sir George Dyson.—Eprror 


Music Centres, and the Training of Specially Talented Children 
Musie and the Newsom Report 


Published for the Standing Conference for Amateur Music by the National Council of 
Social Service, 26 Bedford Square, WC1. (2s 6d each) 


Ata period when music and the part it should play in a child’s education are receiving 
Widespread attention, it is pleasing to note any publication which either adds to the body 
of our Knowledge or concerns itself with the clarification of our thinking. These two 
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booklets, aim at the achievement of both these objectives, but they are only partially 
successful. 

Music and the Newsom Report, a theme with eight variations, contains a good deal 
that is manifestly the result of sound common sense and practical experience. It is 
pertinent to have the building and equipment requirements of music pointed out (when 
so many of us are facing expansion and extension, the building of new blocks and the 
adaptation of old), it is encouraging that as teachers and musicians we are being urged 
to avoid adhering to a rigid conception of our subject, and it is commendable that the 
spirit of Half our Future® is finding expression in publications concerned with a particular 
subject. 

There are, however, also included in this commentary too many examples of ill- 
defined claims which stand brazenly unspecified and unsubstantiated. Young teachers 
should be warned against accepting them too readily and uncritically, In latching on to 
the expression by Newsom of what is now an educational commonplace, that language 
should develop hand in hand with a widening experience, the Standing Conference 
appears to claim a special role for music. May we not know what this special role is? 
Something more than the response to words whose meaning and significance is under- 
stood must surely be intended, for that is achieved with the study of other subjects in 
the school curriculum. For precisely the same reason one feels disquiet at the assertion 
that ‘music is a tool subject, not a specialist or fringe activity’. Is it not the case that 
music, in common with other aesthetic subjects (and, many would argue, with subjects 
other than aesthetic ones) must surely be pursued, above all, for its intrinsic worth, 
rather than for a utilitarian or instrumental purpose ? 

However, it is with variation 3 that the Standing Conference has strayed farthest 
away from the reason for the art form’s evolvement and its place in the school curriculum 
when it asks one to note the special contribution that music can make in the spiritual 
and moral development of young people. Being involved in a moral good is surely far 
from being a necessary contingency of musical activity, though as a social activity, a 
discipline or whatever, music might well play its part within the corporate life of the 
school. 

Such objections as these are framed in order to stimulate consideration of the full 
implications of one’s classroom aims. It is as well to perceive clearly the good of an 
activity before pursuing it too enthusiastically, 

However, the other publicatioa, Music Centres and the Training of Specially 
Talented Children, provides an excellent review of the special provision Local Education 
Authorities are making for music within the community as a whole. Although the 
Standing Conference adheres rigidly to the limitations of its terms of reference, it does 
readily point to other reports? cither covering a wider field of enquiry or providing more 
particular specialist information, It is perhaps with the section commenting on the 
training of specially talented children that one is least satisfied. A glimpse of the work 
of such institutions as the junior departments of the colleges of musicf and an indication 
of the role of such institutions as the Menuhin School and the Central Tutorial School 
for Young musicians would provide greater comprehension of the overall situation than 
the body of information involved would imply. For example, are there now Local 
Authorities who feel that they can provide all the training that is necessary for the healthy 
development of the specially talented child even when he falls within the normal catch- 
ment area of a college junior department? It is more than interesting politics to know 
whether the increased facilities of some music centres are being ‘bought’ with the fees of 
past Junior Exhibitioners. KENNETH BARKER 


* ‘Half our Future’—published by Her Majesty's Stationery Office. 
+ ‘Making Musicians’—a Report to the Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, 1965, 
I Royal College of Music Magazine, Vol. LX, ii. 


Thoroughbass Method 

By Hermann Keller 

Translated and Edited by Carl Parrish 
(Barrie and Rockliff, 25s) 


In his Foreword, Mr Keller writes: ‘Today it is customary for anyone who begins the 
study of thoroughbass playing to have acquired . . . at least enough of the fundamental 
principles of music to suffice for the study of the present method’, and the ‘method’ is 
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therefore based on this rather optimistic supposition, and only for the student who 
has already mastered on paper most of the exercises in e.g. Stainer’s ‘Harmony— 
these are, of course, all figured basses—will it be reasonably practical to work through 
this ‘method’ without being bogged down on the first dozen pages. Also, for the aver- 
age student the freedom of chord spacing and positioning in the early stages will reduce 
speed of progress, as, for example, the teaching of three or four different fingerings for 
every scale in the preliminary stages of piano playing would, for most pupils, prove to 
be only very confusing. 

However, the value of this book is in the number of music examples and verbal 
quotations from Practorious, Niedt, Telemann, Mattheson, Heinichen, J. S. and 
C. P. £. Bach, Quantz and Mattei, and in the selection of exercises ‘borrowed’ from 
authentic sources. In this review there is room for only one verbal quotation and this 
is from J.S.B.: *Thoroughbass is the absolute foundation of music and it is played with 
both hands in such a way that the left hand takes the written notes, while the right hand 
plays notes consonant and dissonant to them, so that this may give a pleasing harmony 
to the glory of God and the licit delight of the spirit. The end and aim of thoroughbass, 
like that of all music, should be only the glory of God and the refreshment of the spirit. 
Where this is not kept in mind there is no real music, but only a devilish kind of bawling 
and singsong’. 

Of the music examples, one of the most interesting is the realization of the opening 
of ‘In deine Hiinde’ (from Bach's Cantata No 106) in seven different published versions. 

For keyboard students who feel drawn to continuo playing, this book would be a 
very good investment. 


Phrasing and Articulation 
By Hermann Keller Translated from the German by Leigh Gerdine 
(Barrie and Rocklif}, 25s.) 


Like the *Thorough-bass Method’ this book also has valuable quotations — musical, 
from Urtext sources, and verbal. Naturally perhaps the Baroque period, in particular 
Bach, is most fully discussed and the student is advised to study the phrasing and 
articulation of the instrumental pieces — especially the unaccompanied cello and violin 
works — and of the cantatas in order to acquire a feeling for style, although ‘it is clear 
that the harpsichord demands a different style of articulation than does the clavichord, 
and the modern piano . . . requires yet another’. 

Interesting ideas and quotations occur frequently, e.g., the ‘proportional articula- 
tion’ in Mahler’s 2nd Symphony where after the first movement he wrote ‘here follows 
a pause (rest!) of at least five minutes’. 

*“Legato”, It is significant that the words “legato” and “religion” have the same 
root: “ligare’’—to bind’. ‘In older music .. . the most natural articulation is to bind 
together in legato the intervals of seconds, to separate slightly the notes of the middle 
sized intervals by means of “portato”, and to separate distinctly the large intervals’. 
‘In the 17th century, as Leblanc reports, Marin Marais . . . played in six various bow- 
ings, ... but “as poverty-struck (sic) in expression as a harpsichord”! 

“It would be ridiculous to do battle with a dead lion, but Riemann’s **Phrasienungs- 
Ichre has had a long-lasting effect’, Concerning Mozart ‘Not only in the string 
quartets and symphonies but in the piano works as well, there is a richness of articulation 
that inspired Wichmayer to write: “The sonatas of Mozart contain a surprising abund- 
ance of the finest articulation, which, appropriately performed, lends to the playing 
something of the brilliance and sparkle of true polished crystal. Erase the written 
articulations from these compositions and you erase that heavenly grace and lightness 
which charms us so much in the works of this master; the performance takes on the dull 
and flat effect of a glass imitation’. Certainly only the performer who possesses an 
Urtext edition has this pleasure, for with Mozart more than any other Classical com- 
poser, editors until very recently have held it to be their right to substitute their own 
markings for the original ones’. (Why has the Associated Board not yet discovered 
this?) ‘We need an in-between solution: editions marked sparsely and true to style, 
which permit the original text to be clearly distinguished, yet spare the performer gross 
misconceptions without taking from him in the least the joy of discovery’. 
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Mr Keller's explanation of pauses in Bach is not as convincing as that of Mr Arthur 
Alexander in the preface to the ‘Inventions’, Associated Board Edition, nor can I see 
mention of the ‘legatissimo” slur; but a wealth of knowledge and experience has been 
distilled into this fairly small volume. 


Organs of the World 
By Walter Haacke 
(George Allen and Unwin, 45s.) 


A better title for this book would be ‘Organ Cases of the World’ or perhaps ‘Organ 
Architecture’. The text, which is in English, German and French, consists merely of 
three pages of general information, and brief details of each illustration, There are, 
however, 105 excellent photographs of organ cases from 24 different countries including 
Russia, Roumania, Brazil, Ecquador and Malta (one each), Peru and U.S.A, (2 each), 
while the largest contributors are Germany (13), Poland (9), Spain, France and Italy (8), 
England being about mid-way with 5! It is fascinating to see how the examples reflect 
national characteristics, and the clear details of the illustrations tempt one’s eyes back 
again and again to the visual symmetry and harmony, and the imagination and sense 
of mystery displayed by the old artists and craftsmen. 

This book would certainly appeal to the keen photographer or to the student of 
architecture at least as much as to any organist, but to any musician (notwithstanding 
that organs — like small children — are generally preferably seen rather than heard), 
the first reaction to these pictures will be ‘I wonder what it sounds like’, for such visual 
works of art could surely never sound inartistic ? 

Because of the excellent quality of these — black and white — illustrations the 
price is reasonable, although how much more exciting could they be scen in stereo colour 
and heard in 3D recordings! 


CONTEMPORARY ISRAELI MUSIC 

From the Israel Music Institute, Tel Aviv, we have received a provisional list of IMI 
publications and a representative selection of contemporary Isracli music. The 
composer chiefly represented is Mordecai Seter, who was born in Russia in 1916, went 
to Israel as a child, studied with Paul Dukas and Nadia Boulanger in Paris from 1932-37, 
and teaches at the Israel Academy of Music, Tel Aviv. His ballet ‘The Legend of 
Judith’ composed for Martha Graham was performed at the Edinburgh Festival and 
in London. His ‘A Due ec a Tre’* for violins—in three books, (1) Easy Duets; (11) 
Progressive Duets and Trios for Advanced Pupils; (III) Virtuoso Duets—aim at being 
both educational and artistic (a sort of smaller ‘Mikrokosmos’ for violinists), They 
are based on oriental melodies and can be played by individuals or groups. His 
‘Diptyque’* for woodwind quintet (flute, cor anglais, clarinet, horn and bassoon) 
composed in 1955, consists of a Prelude ‘constructed from the basic tones of the fugue 
theme’ and a canonic fugue. Duration is 6 minutes. His ‘Three Motets’* (‘By the 
Waters of Babylon’, ‘And it came to Pass’ and ‘Blessed be the Lord my Strength’) 
completed in 1951, was later dedicated to the memory of Reuven Yaron, a talented 
young composer killed in battle in Sinai in 1956. They are composed for a choir of 
altos, tenors and basses only. 

Alexander Uriah Boscovich, born in 1907 in Cluj, Transilvania, settled in Israel 
in 1938. His orchestral suite ‘The Golden Chain’* composed in 1937, is in seven 
movements, based on East European Jewish folk-tunes. It calls for a fairly large 
orchestra (including soprano saxophone in F in the third movement, ‘The Eternal 
Enigma’), and the work, which looks very interesting and of individual character, 
should make easy and enjoyable listening! 

Tzvi Avni, born in 1927 in Germany, went to Israel as a child, and studied with 
Abel Ehrlich, Paul Ben-Haim and Mordecai Seter in Israel; in Tanglewood, U.S.A, 
with Lukas Foss and Aaron Copland; and studied electronic music at Columbia 
University. His ‘Summer Strings’* for string quartet, composed in 1962, has four 
movements, using the same ‘motifs’, ‘Destination’, ‘Argument’, ‘Variation without 
Theme’, and ‘Interweaving’. Fairly modern in style with a duration of ten minutes 
only, it should not unduly tax our best student quartet players. 
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Ocdoen Partos is represented by ‘Piece for Piano 1965°*. Partos was born in 1907 








in Budapest and studied with Hubay and Kodaly. He went to Israel in 1938, lead 
the violas in the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra from 1938-1956, and is now Director of 
the Israel Academy of Music. His style is nearer to Schoenberg—or Gordon Crosse— 
than to either of his mentors; but although the rhythmic problems are fairly complex, 
the texture and the set-up of the music on the page show commendable clarity. 

Three ‘Preludes for Piano’* by Yardena Alotin, born in Israel in 1930, formerly a 
student and now teacher of piano at the Israel Academy of Music. These pieces show 
brilliant and effective writing in numbers | and 3, though the character and compass 
suggest that these were conceived primarily for teaching or examination purposes. 


The compositions marked * can be borrowed from the College Library by students 
and professors; the agent for England is Universal Edition (London) Ltd., 2/3 Fareham 
Street, Dean Street, W.1, and it is hoped that it will be possible to hear some at least of 
these works in College programmes in the near future. 


Oct, 


10 


Noy, 





Fixture List 
CHRISTMAS TERM 1966 


19 New Students’ Assembly 
General Assembly 

22 *New Students’ Party 
23° Pour Lectures by Else Mayer-Lismann on ‘The Ring’ by Wagner 
26 Lecture I] by Else Mayer-Lismann 
27 *Contemporary Music Society Concert 
28 Informal Concert 
29 *Film Show 
30 Lecture IIL by Else Mayer-Lismann 

3 Lecture IV by Else Mayer-Lismann 

4 *Theatre Trip 

5 Chamber Concert 
Association Européenne des Académies, Conservatoires et Musikhochschulen: 
7 Triennial Congress 


10 Two Crees Lectures by Dr Wallace Woodworth. ‘The State of Music at 
mid-century in the US’, 

12. Informal Concert 
Boise Foundation Memorial Concert, Wigmore Hall 

13. Executive and Finance Meeting 

17 Crees Lecture I] by Dr Wallace Woodworth 

18 *Contemporary Music Society Concert 
Recital 

19° RCM Annual Dinner 

24 IMlustrated Talk by Colin Cowdrey on Test Cricket 

25 *Pirst-year Poetry Reading 
Second Orchestra Concert at 7.30 

26 Opening of the Parker Organ 

27 First Orchestra Concert 

28 Opera Informal 

31 *Students’ General Meeting 
Faculty Meeting: Singing and Opera 

| Opera Informal at 5.15 

Faculty Meeting: Strings 

*Choral and Orchestral Concert, Haydn: ‘The Creation’. 

*Wind Ensemble Concert 

Lecture by Professor Loughlin: ‘Music in Australia’, Recital Hall at 5 

*Contemporary Music Society Concert, Recital Hall at 1 pm 

Concert by Students of the Muzieklyceum, Amsterdam. Concert Hall at 

7.30 


te 
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9 Informal Concert at 5 
Faculty Meeting: Theory and Composition 
10 Faculty Meeting: Wind 
Professors’ Concert at 7.30 
Messiaen: Quatuor pour la fin du temps 
14 *Wind Ensemble Concert. Recital Hall at 1 pm 
15 Opera Workshop at 5.15 
Chamber Concert at 7.30 
16 *Contemporary Music Society Concert. Concert Hall at 1.15 
Informal Concert at 5 
Faculty Meeting: Keyboard 
17 Board of Professors’ Meeting 
*Film Show. Recital Hall at 5.30 
18 Opera Workshop at 5.15 
21 Patron’s Fund Concert: Composers’ Competition, Concert Hall at 2.30 
22 Chamber Orchestra Concert at Bishopsgate, | pm 
RCM Union AGM at 6 pm 
23 Informal Concert at 5 
24 Executive and Finance Meeting 
*New Polyphonic Choir Concert at 7.30 
25 Chamber Orchestra Concert at 7.30 
29 The President’s Concert at 3 pm 
30 *Contemporary Music Society Concert. Concert Hall at 1.15 
Informal Concert at 5 


Dec. 1 Third Orchestra Concert at 5.30 

2 *Students’ Christmas Ball 

5 *Christmas Concert at 7.30 

6 Second Orchestra Concert at 7.30 

7 Choral and Orchestral Concert: Bach B minor Mass 
*Christmas Party after the concert 

8 Opera Workshop at 7.30 

9 Opera Workshop at 7.30 

10 Junior Department Concert at 11.30 am 

12 Council Meeting, Lunch and AGM 

12 

to Associateship Examinations (ARCM) 
16 


* Arranged by the Students’ Association 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Sir, 


Referring to David Ward’s article on Nadia Boulanger one wonders why the adoles- 
cent mind will rapturously accept remarks about Discipline, Life, Art, Nature etc, when 
delivered in a foreign accent, while dismissing as platitudinous exactly the same ideas 
when expressed in colloquial English as spoken at the R.C.M. 

And how deliciously British of the College to give a prize to an essay accusing it 
of possessing low standards! 

Incidentally, I would like to remind Mr. Ward that a member of the staff has 
recently won two prizes for a string quartet in an international competition held in 
Paris. 


Yours truly, 
GORDON JACOB 
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Alan, Mr Hervey 
Aronowitz, Mr Cecil 
Arundell, Mr Dennis 
Ashfield, Dr Robert 
Austin, Mr Richard 
Barstow, Mr John 
Bean, Mr Hugh 
Beers, Mr Adrian 
Benbow, Mr Edwin 
Bickers, Miss Joan 
Binns, Mr Malcolm 
Birch, Mr John 
Bissett, Miss Margaret 
Bradbury, Mr Colin 
Bridger, Mr Donald 
Bronkhurst, Mr Henry 
Brosa, Mr Antonio 
Brown, Mr James 
Bushby, Mr Ranken 
Cable, Miss Margaret 
Camden, Mr Kerrison 
Campbell, Dr Sidney 
Cannon, Mr Philip 
Churchill, Mr John 
Civil, Mr Alan 
Clarke, Mr Ralph 
Clinton, Mr Gordon 
Collins, Miss Gertrude 
Connelly, Mr Justin 
Croxford, Miss Eileen 
Cruft, Mr Adrian 
Danby, Mr Nicholas 
Darlow, Mr Denys 
Dawkes, Mr Hubert 
Dodgson, Mr Stephen 
Donska, Miss Maria 
Downes, Mr Ralph 
Dyer, Mr John 
Dykes-Bower, Dr John 
Dyson, Miss Ruth 
Element, Mr Peter 
English, Mr Gerald 
Pell, Mr Sidney 
Fisher, Mr Cornelius 
Visher, Miss Esther 
Francis, Mr John 
Gambold, Mr Geoffrey 
Garcia, Mr José 
Goossens, Miss Marie 
Graeme, Mr Peter 
Gruenberg, Mr Erich 
Guest, Mr Douglas 
Handley, Mr Vernon 
Harrison, Mr Bric 
Hill, Miss Barbara 
Hirsch, Mr Leonard 
Hopkins, Mr Antony 
Horovitz, Mr Josef 
Horsley, Mr Colin 
Hyde-Smith, Mr Christopher 
James, Mrs Natalie 
Jessett, Mr Michael 
Jones, Mr Kenneth 
Just, Miss Helen 
Kelly, Mr Brian 
King, Miss Thea 
Klein, Miss Hilda 
Kok, Mr Felix 
Lambert, Mr John 
Latham, Mr Richard 


Boult, Sir Adrian 
Darke, Dr Harold 
Hall, Mr Ernest 
Howells, Dr Herbert 


PROFESSORIAL STAFF 


September 1966 


Llewellyn, Mr Redvers 
Lockhart, Mr James 
Lofthouse, Dr C. Thornton 
Loveday, Mr Alan 
Luxon, Mr Charles 
MacDonagh, Mr Terence 
Mansfield, Miss Veronica 
Mayer-Lismann, Miss E. 
Milner, Mr Anthony 
Moore, Mr Douglas 
Morrison, Mr Angus 
Moule-Evans, Dr David 
Nicholson, Mr Ralph 
Packer, Miss Ruth 
Pallis, Mr Marco 
Parkhouse, Mr David 
Phillips, Mr Harvey 
Pini, Mr Anthony 
Platts, Mr Harry 
Popplewell, Mr Richard 
Radinger, Mrs C. 
Raphacl, Mr Mark 
Riddle, Mr Frederick 
Ridout, Mr Alan 
Robbins, Miss Tessa 
Roberts, Mr Bernard 
Rowlands, Mr Alan 
Rubel, Miss Margaret 
Russell, Mr John 
Searle, Mr Humphrey 
Sellick, Miss Phyllis 
Sharp, Mr Frederick 
Shore, Mr Besnard 
Silver, Miss Millicent 
Slobodskaya, Mdme Oda 
Smith, Mr Cuthbert 
Smith, Mr Cyril 

Smith, Mr Morris 

St. Clair, Miss Meriel 
Steadman, Mr Jack 
Sternfeld, Dr Frederick 
Stevens, Mr Bernard 
Stewart, Mr Gordon 
Stubbs, Miss Ruth 
Sutcliffe, Mr Sydney 
Tas, Mr Pierre 

Taylor, Mr Charles 
Taylor, Mr Kendall 
Taylor, Mr Henry W. 
Taylor, Mr Stanley 

Tod Boyd, Mr David 
Trimble, Miss Joan 
Tschaikov, Mr Basil 
Vanderspar, Mrs Elizabeth 
Walker, Mr Edward 
Walker, Mrs Elisa 
Walton, Mr Bernard 
Walton, Mr Richard 
Watson, Dr Sydney 
Webber, Dr Lloyd 
Wells, Miss Yvonne 
White, Mr John 
Wilkinson, Dr Philip 
Williams, Mr John C. 
Williams, Mr John R. 
Willmore, Mr Alan 
Wilson, Mr John W. 
Wilson, Miss Marie 
Wodeman, Miss Joyce 


Howes, Mr Frank 
Jacob, Dr Gordon 
Menges, Miss Isolde 
Wilson, Mr Henry 





RCM Awards 1966 


TAGORE GOLD MEDALS (for the most Distinguished Student of the Year): 
(1) lan Brown 
(2) Eileen Engelbrecht 


COMPOSITION PRIZES 


SULLIVAN PRIZE OF £8 John Middleton 
FARRAR PRIZE OF £6 : = ‘ ‘ Not Awarded 
STANTON JEFFERIES PRIZE OF £5 Ss. 0d. FOR SONG WRITING. David Fanshawe 
ASCHERBERG HOPWOOD AND CREW PRIZE OF &5 Ss, 0d 5 David Fanshawe 
CONDUCTING 
STIER PRIZE OF £8 ; . : : : Owain Hughes 
RICORDI PRIZE (Miniature Scores) ‘ Lionel Friend 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF MUSICIANS (for a Distinguished Student) . Richard Weigall 
PIANOFORTE 
CHAPPEL MEDAL AND &5 Ss. 0d. AND PETER MORRISON PRIZE OF £31, Peter Hanpshire 
HOPKINSON GOLD MEDAL AND NORRIS PRIZE OF £22 . ‘ Julia Cload 
HOPKINSON SILVER MEDAL AND MARMADUKE BARTON PRIZE OF £13. Dennis Lee 
SINGING 
HENRY LESLIE PRIZE OF £14 AND THE AGNES NICHOLLS TROPHY . Oriel Sutherland 
ALBANI PRIZE (WOMEN) OF £9 ; Anne Evans 
HENRY BLOWER PRIZE (MEN) OF > . 5 i David Kehoe 
VIOLIN 
STOUTZKER PRIZE (IN MEMORY OF ALBERT SAM MOR OF £52 10s, Od. , Anne Parkin 
W. H. REED PRIZE OF £20 Elizabeth Stalker 
STANLEY BLAGROVE PRIZE OF #11 $ Fi ‘ ‘ ; John Reid 
VIOLA 
ERNEST TOMLINSON PRIZE OF £20 x 5 "| ‘ ~ Katharine Hart 
VIOLONCELLO 
MRS. WILL GORDON PRIZE OF £18 . . ‘ . Mary Wilcock 
WOODWIND 
JOY BOUGHTON MEMORIAL PRIZE OF £26 (Oboe) Jennifer Hopkins and Richard Weigall 
EVE KISCH PRIZE OF £13 (Flute) . ‘ ; Susan Milan 
GEOFFREY TANKARD PRIZE OF £13 (Clarinet) 5 ‘ Julian Farrell 
COUNCIL PRIZE OF £13 (Bassoon) F ‘ c ; Not Awarded 
BRASS 
ARTHUR SOMERVELL PRIZE OF £12 . . ; Terence Lax 
MANNS PRIZE OF £6 7 Michael Laird 
ORGAN 
WALFORD DAVIES PRIZE OF £25 . David Smith 
WALFORD DAVIES PRIZE OF £20 ‘ ; . Colin Howard 
OPERA PRIZES 
MICHAEL MUDIE CONDUCTING PRIZE OF £22. ‘ ‘ ’ Noel Davies 
HARRY REGINALD LEWIS PRIZE OF £3 3s, 0d. : i ; David Kehoe 
RICORDI PRIZE (VOCAL SCORE) . ‘ . Anthony Davey 
DIRECTOR'S SPECIAL PRIZE OF £2 2s, 0d, ; . Marion Mead 
COBBETT HURLESTONE CHAMBER MUSIC COMPI TITIONS 
COMPOSERS: FIRST PRIZE OF £15 ‘ r ‘ . . Richard Austin 
SECOND PRIZE OF £10 David Sibley 
PERFORMERS: FIRST PRIZE OF £20 | Elizabeth Stalker, Kathleen Fanning and 
Catherine Finnis 
SECOND PRIZE OF £15 . Jennifer Fitzjohn, Richard Weigall, 


Antoinette Mills and Stanley Chalmers 
KATHLEEN LONG CHAMBER MUSIC PRIZE OF £20 
Susan Milan, Geoffrey Browne, Julian Farrell, Andrew Barnell, Karyn Avery and lan Brown 


OCTAVIA TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIPS ; . Not Awarded 
GEOFFREY TANKARD AND BEATRICE TANKARD LIEDER PRIZE 

OF £35 (SINGER) _. 5 Oriel Sutherland 
HERZL GOLDBLOOM SONG RECITAL PRIZE OF £72 (SINGER) : ; Jane Plant 


SIX CLARA BUTT AWARDS OF £25 EACH 
Anthony Davey, Anne Evans, Lionel Fawcett, David Kehoe, Dorothy Leese and Kathleen Pring 


PERCY BUCK AWARD . Anthony Hose 
RAYMOND FFENNELL PRIZE CK 3rd YEAR G.R.S.M. STUDENTS) 
Ist Prize: £12 ‘i 7 John Porter 


2nd Prize: £8 ; ; ' Yvonne Tresidder 
ANGELA BULL MEMORIAL PRIZE OF £7 7s. Od. ; j , 
LADY MAUD WARRENDER AWARD OF £5 


GERMAN LANGUAGE PRIZE 5 ; ) Anne McCullagh 
ITALIAN LANGUAGE PRIZE . ; ; 7 ; Anne Hodges 
DR. SALEEBY PRIZE (FOR BASS OR BARITONE— £25 : ; . Paul Hudson 
and £20 F ‘ ; Tom Allen 
CITY LIVERY CLUB MUSIC SECTION PRIZE OF £10 3 ; : Lionel Friend 
DANNREUTER PRIZE (CONCERTO) OF £13 = 2 , Enloc Wu 
MARJORIE WHYTE MEMORIAL PRIZE : Angela Malmsburd 
MAJOR VAN SOMEREN-GODFREY PRIZE . £150: Eiko Nakamura; £20: David Ward; 
£35 cach: Tessa Coates, Rosalind Roberts and Ruth Hamilton- Smith 
DIRECTOR'S SPECIAL PRIZE OF £5 5s. Od. . ; Michael Lankester 
CRICKET PRIZES OF £2 2s. Od. each: Batting , " j . John Hahessy 
Bowling 7 ; " 3 Paul Wade 
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Grade [V's 


PIANOFORTE 
ELLEN SHAW WILLIAMS PRIZE OF £12 AND 
MARGOT HAMILTON PRIZE OF £5 
PAUER PRIZE OF £11 d ? 
BORWICK PRIZE OF £9 


SINGING 


DOROTHY SILK PRIZE OF £8 AND 
LONDON MUSICAL SOCIETY'S PRIZE OF £4 4s. Od. 


VIOLIN 
HOWARD PRIZE OF £22 
DOVE PRIZE OF £11 
NANCHEZ PRIZE OF £6 6s. 0d. 

VIOLA 


LESLEY ALEXANDER PRIZE OF £15 10s, 0d 


VIOLONCELLO 
LESLEY ALEXANDER PRIZE OF £15 10s. 0d. 


DOUBLE BASS (Highest Grade examined) 
GEOPEREY TANKARD PRIZE OF £6 6s, Od. 


HARPSICHORD (Grade 1V or V) 
TANKARD PRIZE OF £10 


GEOPPREY : 
HARP (Grade lV or V) 


JACK MORRISON PRIZE OF £12 ‘ 
GUITAR (Grade IV or V) 


JACK MRRISON PRIZE OF £12 . . 
WOODWIND AND BRASS 
Woodwind 
OLIVER DAWSON PRIZE OF £5 
i JAMES PRIZE OF £3 3s, Od 
; Brass 


: COUNCIL PRIZE OF £3 4s. Od, 


ORGAN 
i GEOFPREY 
HAIGH 


TANKARD PRIZE OF £12 
PRIZE OF £4 4s. Od, 
| PARRATT PRIZE OF £4 4s, 0d 
| THEORY 
| EDWARD HECHT PRIZE OF L9 
ALLCHIN PRIZE OF £4 ' 
| Grade HD's 
PIANOFORTE 
BEDDINGTON PRIZE OF £11 i 
HERBERT SHARP PRIZE OF £4 4s, 0d, 
McEWEN PRIZE OF £4 4s. Od. , : 
SINGING 
CHILVER WILSON PRIZE OF £12. . ; 
GIULIA GRIST PRIZE (WOMEN) OF £6 10s, 0d. 
MARIO GRIST PRIZE (MEN) OF £6 10s, Od. . 
VIOLIN 
DOVE PRIZE OF £9 5 ; 
BEATRICE MONTGOMERIE PRIZE OF £7 
VIOLA 
ALFRED GIBSON PRIZE OF £6 6s. 0d. AND 
ERNEST TOMLINSON PRIZE OF £5 
VIOLONCELLO 
| 
| 


STERN PRIZE OF £5 Ss, 0d. AND SCHOLEFIELD PRIZE OF £4 4s, 0d. 


Pamela Le Nevez (Piano) 
Enloe Wu (Piano) 

Hannah Francis (Harp): 
Roger Smalley (Composer) 
Oriel Sutherland (Voice): 


International Bach Competition, Washington. 
Royal Over-Seas League Festival. 
Royal Over-Seas League Festival. 
Royal Philharmonic Society's Composition Prize. 
Geoffrey Tankard Inter-Collegiate Lieder Prize. 


Jane Plant (Voice): 

Roger Smalley (Piano): 
4th Prize. 

Theodore Holland Inter-Collegiate Award. 
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Leslie Phillips (Composer) 


DAN PRICE PRIZE OF £4 45, 0d. AND POWNALL PRIZE OF £4 4s. Od. 













































Benjamin Pearce-Higgins 


Ibrahim Suz 
Ireneus Zuk 


Sandra Wilkes 
Susan Hodges 


David Woodcock 
Madeleine Whitclaw 
Gillian Bailey 


Donald McVay 
Jane Hyland 

Sandra Hill 
Elizabeth Tomlinson 
Alan Ratcliffe 


Not Awarded 


Michael Harris 
Jennifer Caws 


Malcolm Hall 


. Jonathan Young 
Mark Venning 
Malcolm Proctor 


Peter Barton 
Malcolm Fox 


Richard Greenwood 
Christine Scott 


Alison Foster 
Barbel Edwards 
Aubrey Pike 


Mark Reedman 
Kypros Hadjimarkou 


Peter Stevens 


Anthony Sayer 


Recent Public Awards and Prizes 


Winner: $1000. 

Winner of the Commonwealth Section. 
Winner of the United Kingdom Section. 
Winner: £100. 

Winner: £35. 

Kathleen Ferrier Memorial Prize: Highly Commended. 
Herzl Goldbloom Inter-Collegiate Song Recital Prize. 
International Competition for Performers of Contemporary Music (Utrecht). 


Winner: £70. 


Winner> £300. 





Recent Munster 


David Kehoe (Tenor) 

Sara Barrington (Oboe) 

Michael Davis ( Violin) 

Hilary Macnamara (Piano) 
Katharine Hart (Viola) 

Sotirios Kourris (Tenor) 

Kenneth Montgomery (Conductor) 
Anne Evans (Soprano) 

Nicola Grunberg ( Piano) E 
Peter Hampshire (Piano) 5 
Anthony Hose (Conductor and Repetiteur) 


TEACHING APPOINTME 


Jan Davies 

Ruth Doré 

Anne M., Evans 
Daphne Giles 
Rosemary Hickmott 
Muriel Jenkins 
Susan Lamerton 
Jane Lenton 

Jen S7e Lien 
Carol Mintey 
Raymond Monelle 
Clare Pockney 
Gillian Prothero 
Enid Salmon 
Brian Sawyer 
Judith Stainsby 
Elizabeth Stanley 
Yvonne Tresidder 
Martin Wightman 
David Williams 


Musical Trust Awards 





September 1966 


Sherborne School 

The Willows, Morden 

Bucks Peripatetic— strings 

Croham Hurst School, Croydon 
Farringtons, Chislehurst 

Elsa Road Secondary, Welling, Kent 
West Heath School, Sevenoaks, Kent 
Balliol School, Bootle, Lancashire 
Down House School, Newbury, Berks, 
Oak Hall, Haslemere 

Bedford Training College 

St. Hilda's School. Bushey 

King’s High School, Warwick 

St. Joseph's Convent, Reading 

King Harold County School, Waltham Abbey 
C. of EB. School, Wanstead 

Hillcroft School, London 

The High School, Truro 

Tulse Hill School, London 
Portsmouth Grammar School 


FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, 1966 


Gwyneth V. Barkham 
John Burdekin 
Roy Carter 

Levon Chiligirian 
Robert Codd 
David Davenport 
Petronclla Dittner 
Michael Hensor 
Auriol Lark 

Barry Wordsworth 
Pruncila Pacey 
Doreen Walker 
Douglas Young 
Peter Wild 


Violin London 
Organ Ossett 
Oboe Rayleigh 
Violin Beckenham 
Bassoon Aberdare 


Lancing 
Chippenham 
Statlord 


Viola and Singing 
Violin and Piano 
Trumpet 


Flute London 
Piano Ewell 

Piano Sheflicld 
Singing Huddersfield 
Composition Sanderstead 
Piano Weymouth 


(Post-dated to September, 1967) 


Proxime Accesserunt 


Angela East 
Harriet Bell 


Abbas, Shehzad (Mr) 

Abel, Noel 

Aiers, Christine Margaret 
Allen, Paul David L. 
Armour, Helen Kay 
Armour, Lesley Anne 
Armstrong, Andrew Vincent C. 
Atherton, Joan 

Bach, Alan Rene 

Baker, Alan Thomas 

Baker, Paul Carlton 

Ball, Christine Lesley 
Ballenger, Carol Ann 
Barkham, Gwyneth Villanele 
Banres, Judith Marilyn FE. 
Bates. Richard Charles 

Bell, Jacqueline Susan 
Bennett. Rosalind 

Bent, George William A. 
Bethge, Dietrich R. W. (Mr) 
Bond, Timothy Malcolm 
Bowyer, John Stephen A. W. 
Bramhall, Richard 


Cello 
Oboe 


New Malden 
Cheltenham 


NEW PUPILS 
September, 1966 


Brown, George, Arthur 
Bruce, Marjorie Thelma 
Budd, Patricia 

Burdekin, John 

Butler, Mark Hilary 
Butler, Paul Andrew 
Campbell, Caroline Susan 
Carpenter, Jane Caroline 
Carter, Roy 

Carter, Sally Pauline 
Casassa, Edward Victor 
Casserley, Lawrence Matthew L. 
Cater, Julia Mary 
Chapman, Carol Ann 
Chilingirian, Levon 
Cholmondeley, Rose Aline (Lady) 
Chong, Vicki Yung Y. 
Christman, Karen 
Clarke, Rosemary Martin 
Clowes, Jull Dorothy 
Codd, Robert Wilson L. 
Colclough, James H. 
Conner, Duncan James 
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£200 
£200 
£400 
£300 
£125 
£4850 
£300 
£150 
£150 
£500 
£500 








Cook, Brian Robert 
Cooper, Brian James 
Cooper, John Bernard 
Corkill, Judith Mary 
Coulson, Richard 

Cox, Rosemary Linda 
Cox, Virginia Frances t 
Cruft. Benedict John M 
Cullingford, John Francis 
Cryrek, Ma 
Darnell, Josephine 

Dart, Gillian Emily © 
Davenport, David Glyn 
Davies, Carolyn 

Davies, Carys 

de Bruyne, Harriet Plizabeth 
Dittmer, Petronella Elizabeth 
Lames, Elizabeth 

Past, Harold Reynolds 
Paton, David Hugh J. 
Ekins, Paul Sydney 

Elias, Brian David 

Elsom, Ruth Margaret 
Evans, David John 

Lyles, Viviane 

Ferguson, Robert Stanley 
Ferguson, Simon Anthony 
Vinlay, Norman Patrick 
Fishman, lan 

Free, Patricia Harriet 
Vriend, Patrick Lloyd 

Iryc, Michael Robert 
Fuller, Yvonne Margaret M, 
Fulton, Celia Patricia 
Garbutt, Janet Kathleen 
Geiss, Jann ©, (Miss) 

Gibb, Carole 

Gilford, Anthea Constance P. 
Gilbert, Phillip John 

Glass, Corinne Moira M, 
Glossop, Keith Pranklin 
Goodman, Jennifer Margaret 
Gordon, Anthony Julian 
Goulter, Timothy John 
Goward, Hilary Jean 
Grainger, Gillian Rosemary 
Grant, Christopher 
Greenwood, Julia Kay 
Grice, Jane Ruth 
Gutteridge, Simon James Lb, 
Harbison, Glenn Samuel 
Harding, Susan Amanda 
Hardy, Rosemary Helyn 
Harmsworth, Josephine Ann 
Harper, Celia Morley 
Harper, John Michacl 
Harris, Carole lona 
Harrison, John Michael 
Hatt, John Russell 

Haynes, Deborah Rosemary 
Hazell, Christopher Charles 
Heaton, Margaret 

Helfgott, David 

Henderson, Roberta Jean 
Hensor, Michael Howard 
Hibbert, Hazel Mary 
Hobart, Edward John 
Hochman, Judith Ellen 
Hoey, Elizabeth Lillian M. 
Holden, Angela Joy 

Holt, Jean Elizabeth 
Howard, Francis John 
Hughes, Kathleen Loraine 
Humphry, Vivienne Joy 
Hunter, Graham Norman 
Ihnatowiez, Richard James 
Ivings, Joan 

Jeequet, Richard Henry 
Jenkins, Neil Martin J. 
Johnson, Pauline Eleanor 
Jones, Frances Mary E, 
Jones, John Erskine 

Jones, Richard Trevor R. 
Kent, Pauline A, 

Kenway, Hilary Ann 
Kerr-Peterson, Jacqueline Ann 
King, Frederick Dolores 
Kiser, Sally Jane 
Koeranides, Polyvois 
Krause, Linda Kay 
Lague, Jetlrey 
Lark, Auriol Edwina 














Lawrence, Derek Sidney 
Leden, Jana 

Levene, Sandra Carole 
Lewis, Felicity Laura 
Lloyd, Jonathan Bruse 
Lloyd, Wendy Mary 
Lorch, Julia Madeline 
Loveday, Martin John 
Loveridge, Janct Kathleen 
Lowndes, Pamela Janet 
McDonald, Keith William 
McIntosh, Maureen Anne 
MacKersy, Aileen Joan 
Major, lan Walter 

Marks, Jennifer Mary 
Marten, Jonathan 

Metters, Colin Raynor 
Millet, Norman Henry 
Mills, John 

Monk, Alison Jane 
Moran, Michael 

Morton, Katherine Elizabeth 
Moxon, John Eardley 
Nathaniel, Gillian Julia J. 
Neurkla, Frantisek (Mr) 
Noble, Elizabeth Margaret 
Nunn, Rosemary Joy 
O'Connor, Richrad John 
Orton, Geoflrey 

Pacy, Prunella Elizabeth 
Parkin, Elizabeth Rosemary 
Parry, Nigel Howis 
Partington, Christine Mary 
Patrick, David Michael 
Piper, David 

Polasck, Milada 

Puckle, Melanie Rosemary 
Pullen, John David 

Purser, David Nathaniel 
Putman, Richard John 
Ralph, Jane Mary 
Ranciman, Greta Mary 
Redfearn, Paul Duncan 
Rees, Judith Marie 

Reid, Gillian Grace 

Rice, Delia Joy P 
Rice, Eric William 

Rice, Timothy William 

Richards, Eleanor 

Robinson, Dorothy Edith I. 

Rololl, Elisabeth 

Rowley, Ann 

Sawyer, Philip John 

Sealy, Marcus 

Semple, Elizabeth Anne S. 

Shell, Jennifer Doreen 

Short, John Gilbert 

Silkof¥, David Michael 

Skinner, Simon Michael 

Smith, Margaret Josephine 

Smith, Pippa A. 

Stearn, Peter 

Stoggles, Jenniffer 

Stowell, Christopher John 

Swanston, Roderick Brian 

Talbot, Charles John 

Tang, Agnes 

Tebbet, Roger Dixon 

Temperley, Janet Christine 

Thompson, Annette Mary 

Thurman, Mary Lynn 

Todd, Hazel, Dorothy 

Trusler, John Michael 

Vignoles, Roger Hutton 

Wailes-Kazimirski, Christine M. 

Walden, Peter Robert 

Waley, Helen Virginia . 
Walker, Doreen Ellen 

Wallace, Bridget Ann 

Wallace, James Robert 

Waller, Alison Margaret 

Warner, Alison Mary H. R. 

Warren, Edward Ivor 

Weatherley, Eleanor Jane 

Westergaard, Victoria Anne K. 

Whitestone, Tom 

Wikner, Stephen Charles N. 

Wilkins, Susan Jane 

Willday, Janet Ann 

Williamson, Malcolm George 

Wills, Roger James 
Wood, Elizabeth Irene P. 








Wood, Paul Richard Wright, Janis Leah 


Woolston, Elizabeth Ann Yarnley, Elizabeth Mary L. 
Woon Chi-Choong, Harvey Yeeles, James Philip 
Wordsworth, Barry Lynn Yip Choy, Kathleen Mary 
Wray. Mary Young, Douglas 


Wright, Janet Margaret 


Westminster Abbey 900th Anniversary 


CONCERT BY STUDENTS OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Thursday June 9 


FIRST ORCHESTRA 
Leader Anne Parkin 


CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
Leader Michacl Davis 


CHOIR 
Conductor John Russell 
BRASS ENSEMBLE 
Conductor Ernest Hall 
March and Canzona for Brass for the Funcral of Queen Mary (1695) : Purcell 
Conductor Ernest Hall 
ed, Dart 
In exitu Israel, Anthem for Double Choir. ; : . SS. Wesley 
*Music, an Ode’, for soprano solo, chorus and orchestra 4 C. Wood 
Soprano Angela Beale 
Conductor John Russell 
Elegy for Viola, String Quartet and String Orchestra ‘ ; Herbert Howells 
Viola Katharine Hart 


Concerto Grosso for Strings in A minor, Op 6, No 4 ‘ . Handel 
Conductor Harvey Phillips 
Serenade to Music, for 16 solo voices and orchestra , ‘ ‘ Vaughan Williams 
Sopranos Angela Beale Altos Anne Collins 
Jane Plant Tessa Coates 
Rosalind Roberts Kathleen Pring 
Sydney Reid Frances TrafYord-Walker 
Tenors lan Thompson Basses Richard Salter 
Colin Appleton Paul Hudson 
Martyn Hill Thomas Allen 
Paul Wade Anthony Davey 
Two Sea Interludes from Peter Grimes ‘ : < Britten 
Sunday morning Storm 
1 was glad, Anthem for Choir and Orchestra = "i ° 2 Fi . Parry 
Conductor Sir Adrian Boult 
° . ~ 
Britannia Royal Naval College 
CONCERTS BY STUDENTS OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
May 20 
AFTERNOON 
Sextet for Piano and Wind é 4 ‘ é ¢ : 4 Poulene 
Piano lan Brown 
Flute Jennifer Fitzjohn 
Oboe Geoffrey Browne 
Clarinet’ Julian Farrell 
Bassoon Andrew Barnell 
Horn Karen Avery 
Ah yes, just so 3 - : ; f 4 5 ; J. S. Bach 
Care Selve : ¥ , . 5 3 ‘ ’ . Handel 
O bid your faithful Ariel Fly t : 3 : F : - . Linley 
Chanson d'Amour ‘ ‘ 4 " F : ‘ ‘ . Faure 
L'Invitation au voyage . , > ‘ . Dupare 
Soprano Angela Beale 


Accompanist Ruth Stubbs 


Nocturne in F major, Op. 15 } Vis 

Polonaise in F sharp, Op. 44 : f wy Chopin 
Piano Frank Wibaut 

String quartet: "The Bullfighter’s Prayer’ . Turina 


Violin David Woodcock 
Violin Andrew Orton 
Viola Donald McVay 
"Cello Jane Hyland 


Silent Worship . Handel 


Come, let’s be merry . F é 3 5 ; ; ‘ Traditional 

(arr. Lane Wilson) 
Drake's Drum A * ; F ’ , " , Stanford 
Trade Winds . ; ; x y ; 5 7 . Keel 
Captain Stratton’s Fancy F Warlock 


Baritone | Thomas Allen 
Accompanist Ruth Stubbs 
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Three ‘Sea Shanties’ for wind quintet : . Malcolm Arnold 
Flute Jennifer Fitzjohn 
Oboe Geoffrey Browne 
Clarinet Sulian Farrell 
Bassoon Andrew Barnell 
Horn Karen Avery 


EVENING 
Quartet in FE flat major F 2 7 Beethoven 
Violin David Woodcock 
Violin Andrew Orton 
Viola Donald McVay 
‘Cello Jane Hyland 
Seu Fever Ireland 
The Vagabond Vaughan Williams 
Linden Lea : Vaughan Williams 
fo Anthea 5 . Hatton 
Baritone Thomas Allen 
fecompanist Ruth Stubbs 
Sonata (first movement) . Bartok 
Nigh Piece Benjamin Britten 
Toccata ‘ 5 > Prokofiev 
Piano Prank Wibaut : 


A Warning ; 2 Arne 
O had I Jubal's Lyre j . Handel 
Air Grave ‘ : ‘ Poulenc 
Air Vil > : . Poulenc 
Ta nicmnbn igi (vere } from ‘The Heart's Assurance’ . Michael Tippett 
Soprano Angela Beale 
Accompanist Ruth Stubbs 
Quintet for Piano and Wind, K.452 » A ‘ . Mozart 
Piano lan Brown 
Oboe Geollrey Browne 


Clarinet Julian Farrell 
Bassoon Andrew Barnell 
Horn Karen Avery 





Concert 


THE MANITOBA UNIVERSITY CONSORT 
Director Christine Mather* 


May 24 


Phyllis Thomson (Soprano) 
Victor Martens (Tenor) 
Christine Mather® (Recorders, Crumhorns, Dulzian, Racket, Lute) 
Paul Palmer (Recorders, Crumhorns, Rauschpfeiffen) 
Joyce Redckop-Penner (Harpsichord, Spinet, Portative Organ, Bells, Percussion) 
Peggie Sampson* (Tenor and Bass Viole da Gamba, Vielle) 
Harold Vogt (Treble Viol, Rebec, Psaltery) 


KLINE GHISTLICHE KONZURTE (first set, 1936) PF : ‘ ; . Schutz 
CANTATA, ‘Nel dolce del oblio’, for Soprano, Recorder and Continuo 3 : . Handel 
Foun DANCts from ‘Livres de Danceries’ § ; : . Claude Gervaise 
Spanisu Musie of the loth century : : : 4 3 3 Diego Ortiz 


Cancion, *Doulee memoire’ 

Recercada segunda sobre la misma cancion 

Recereada segunda sobre uno canto Hano 
Four Piecrs from the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book 


Coranto . , ; : : ; “ ‘ ‘ - Byrd 
Payana, : A : - A : ; Gibbons 
A Toye. : : ‘ : ' Farnaby 
Jigge: Dr Bull's Myselfe ; : i . . ; : Bull 
Das GLoGaurr Linpernucit 5 . ‘ ‘ 5 , , anon. c. 1460 


Sel’ in mein Herz 
Der neue Bauernschwanz 
Ich bin's erfreut 


VERGINE DELLA (Petrarea) 5 5 “ ; . F : - Dufay 
Di PLUS UN PLUS . . od : = 5 - z Binchois 
Turner Morers on the tenor ‘In seculum’ . ; “ - A : . I3the. 


In seculum 

In seculum viellatoris 

Trop souvent Brunete/In seculum 
TWO ESTAMPIES . ‘ : '. ‘ : 5 . the. 
*Ex-RCM Student, 


Students’ Association Orchestral Concert 


Conductor Owain Hughes 
May 18 
Overture: ‘Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg’ ‘ = : e 5 Wagner 


Suite: ‘Le Tombeau de Couperin’ < ‘ F = Fs 5 . Ravel 
Job: A Masque for Dancing : z x : 5 Vaughan- Williams 


i 
_ 
So 


f 
| 
} 





The Opera School 


July 13, 14 and 1S 
Conductor Richard Austin 
Producer Dennis Arundell 
Leader Anne Parkin 
THE SCHOOL FOR FATHERS 
Opera buffa in three Acts from the comedy by Goldoni 
Libretto Guiseppe Pizzolato 





Translation by Edward Dent and Dennis Arundell as for the first English performance 


Sadler's Wells, November 5 1946 
Music Ennanno Wolf-Ferrari 
Lucinda 


Margery 

Mr Crusty 

Mr Hardstone 
Maria 


A Maid 

Peter Hardstone 

Mr Gruff 

Count Riccardo d’Arcolai 


Lady Felicia Pinchbeck 


Sir James Pinchbeck : . , 
Production Manager Pauline Elliott 
Stage Manager Peggy Taylor 
Electrician Ray Holland 
Carpenter Alan Marchant 
Wardrobe Pamela Stamp 
Scenery designed by Francis Fisher 


Painted by Francis Fisher, Alan Matthews and Fred Tate 
Built from stock from Royal College of Music Scene Dock 


Under the direction of Pauline Elliott 


Ladies’ costumes adapted from Royal College of Music wardrobe by 


Zita Ziranck and Pauline Elliott 


Gentlemen's costumes kindly lent by Sadler's Wells Opera 


Furniture by Old Times Furnishing Company 
Wigs by Bert 
Music Staff David Tod Boyd 


J Jane Plant 
rt Barbara Seal 
Joan Browne 

. Anthony Davey 
Martin Cave 
Dorothy Shaw 

{ Elaine Hooker 
5 Angela Hall 
Shirley Rayner 
f David Kehoe 
\ Geotlrey Bennett 
f John Coles 
iY Graham Ball 
f David Little 
\ Stephen Kourris 
f Sydney Reid 
\ Rosalind Roberts 
Lionel Faweett 


Student Repetiteurs’ Helen Barker, Noel Davies, Paul Venn, Mary West, 


David Ward, William Haywood, Christopher Dowdeswell 


Opera Secretary Shirley Hall 


Choral and Orchestral Concert 


June 3 


In exitu Israel, for Double Choir 
Music, and Ode, for Soprano solo, Chorus and Orchestra 
Angela Beale (Scholar) 
Five Mystical Songs, for Baritone soli, Chorus and Orchestra 
Thomas Allen Timothy Rowe 
Richard Salter Chorus 
The City of Desolation, for Soprano solo, Chorus and Orchestra 
Jane Plant (Scholar) 
Conducted by the Composer 
Conductor John Russell 
Leader Anne Parkin (Scholar) 


FIRST ORCHESTRA 
June 16 
Rhapsody on a theme of Paganini for Piano and Orchestra . 
Tan Brown 

Recitative and Aria from Act I of ‘The Flying Dutchman’, Die Frist ist um 

Lionel Fawcett 
Symphony No 6 in E minor ' : ? 

Conductor Sir Adrian Boult 

Leader Michael Davis (Scholar) 


SECOND ORCHESTRA 
May 24 

Overture, Le Roi d’Ys . 
Concerto for Oboe and Orchestra, K. 314. 

Richard Weigall (Scholar) 
Symphony No 6 in B minor (Pathetique) . 

Conductor Harvey Phillips 

Leader Sain Mackinnon 
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Robert C arpenter Turner 


S, Wesley 
C. Wood 


Vaughan Willlams 


. Anthony Milner 


Rachmaninoff 
Wagner 


Vaughan Williams 


Lalo 
. Mozart 


Tschalkowsky 











SECOND ORCHESTRA 
July § 


Overture, La Forza del Destino . 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
Michael Davis (Associated Board Scholar) 
Symphony No J in E minor 5 
Conductor Harvey Phillips 
Leader lain Mackinnon 


CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


June 23 


Overture, Le Nozze di Figaro. 
Elegy for Viola, String Quartet and String Orchestra 
Viola Katharine Hart 

Concerto for Cello and Orchestra in D major 

Judith L enton (Scholar) 
Concerto for Oboe and Strings - 
Geoffrey Browne (Exhibitioner) 
Symphony No 4 in B flat ; ; 

Conductor Harvey Phillips 

Leader Michael Davis (Scholar) 


THIRD ORCHESTRA 
July 7 
Overture, Fidelio ‘ y : 
Conductor David Fanshawe (Scholar) 
Three movements from the G minor Symphony, K.550 ; 
Conductors Malcolm Smith 
William Hayward 
Kypros LIME Jat 
Piano Concerto No | in C major 
Kathron Sturrock 
Conductors Paul Venn 
Christopher Herrick 
Noel Davies 
‘On hearing the first cuckoo in spring’ 7 - 
Conductor Francis Roads 
Two Movements from the Pastoral Symphony 7 
Conductors. Peter Susskind 
Thomas Rarick 


Recitals 


April 26 
FRANCIS STEINER (Scholar) 
(Piano) 
MICHAEL DAVIS (Scholar) 
(Violin) 
IAN BROWN 
(Piano) 
Fantasy for Piano in C major, D, 760 (The Wanderer) 
Four Movements from Partita NO2 in D minor for unaccompanied Violin 
Sonata for Piano in B minor, Op 5 . ; 
Sonata for Violin and Piano 


June 21 
FRANK WIBAUT (Scholar) 
(Piano) 
DAVID KE HOE (Scholar) 
(Tenor) 
DAVID WARD 
(Piano) 
Piano Sonata in C major, Op 2, No 3 * ‘ 
‘Dichterlicbe’, song cycle for Tenor and Piano 
Three Pieces for Piano 
Nocturne in F major, Op 15, No | 
Notturno 
Toccata 


Chamber Concerts 


June 7 


Sonata for Piano in E major, Op, 109 ; : 
David Ward 


Concerto for nine instruments, Op 24 


Flute Rosemary Stuart 

Oboe Jennifer Caws (Exhibitioner) 
Clarinet Donald Watson 

Horn Karyn Avery 


Trumpet David Munden 
Trombone Peter Goodwin 


Violin David Woodcock 
Viola Donald MeVay (Scholar) 
Piano Tan Brown 


Conductor Lionel Friend 
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Verdi 
Brahms 


Sibelius 


. Mozart 


| Herbert Howells 


Haydn 
Vaughan Williams 


Beethoven 


Beethoven 


. Mozart 


Beethoven 


Delius 


Beethoven 


Schubert 
Bach 

. Chopin 
Debussy 


Beethoven 
Schumann 


. Chopin 


. Britten 
Prokofiev 


Beethoven 


Webern 


Two Pieces for Piano 
Concert Study in F minor (La Leggierezza) . < 5 Liszt 
Ballade Nolin Gminor . . . . Chopin 
Enloc Wu (Associated Board Scholar) 


Liebeslicder Walzer, for Four Voices and Piano Duet, Op 52 . ; 4 Brahms 
Soprano Anne Evans 
Alta Kathleen Pring 
Tenor David Kehoe (Scholar) 
Bass Lionel Faweett 


Piano Duct David Ward 
Helen Barker 


June 14 


Quintet for Clarinet and Strings . ‘ : Arthur Bliss 
Clarinet: Angela Malsbury (Associated Board Scholar) 
Violins Anne Parkin (Scholar) 
Madeleine Whitclaw 
Viola Katharine Hart 
Cello Judith Lenton (Scholar) 
Seven American Poems, for Contralto and Piano. é (rthur Bliss 
Doreen Cryer 
{ccompanist Colin Howard 
In honour of the seventy-fifth birthday of Sir Arthur Bliss 


The Musical Offering 3 ; : ; ‘ ‘ Bach 
(Performed in costume) (ed. N. D, Boyling) 
Harpsichord Dr Thornton Lofthouse 
Violins Michael Davis (Associated Board Scholar) 
Anne Parkin (Scholar) 
Violas lan Jewel 
Katharine Hart 
Cellos Judith Lenton (Scholar) 
Mary Wilcock (Scholar) 
Flute Geoffrey Williams 
Bassoon Andrew Barnell (Scholar) 


June 20 


Serenade for 2 clarinets, 2 horns and 2 bassoons . r ; : . Seiber 
Clarinets Julian Farrell, Donald Watson 
Horns Karyn Avery, Peter Kane 


Bassoons Andrew Barnell (Scholar 
Stanley Chalmers 
Trio for Violin, Viola and Cello s ‘ ‘ : Richard R, Austin 
(in one movement) 
Violin Elizabeth Stalker (Scholar) 


Viola Kathleen Fanning 
Cello Catherine Finnis (Scholar) 
Divertimento for four wind instruments _. ; - : * ‘ David Sibley 
Flute Jennifer Fitzjohn 
Oboe Richard Weigall (Scholar) 
Horn Antoinette Mills 
Bassoon Stanley Chalmers 
Concerto in E flat (Dumbarton Oaks) . : ‘ ’ : , Stravinsky 
Flute Susan Milan (Scholar) 


Clarinet Michael Harris (Scholar) 

Bassoon Andrew Barnell (Scholar) 

Horns Karyn Avery, Peter Kane 

Violins Christine Read, Stephen Rowlinson 
Andrew Orton (Scholar) 

Violas Katharine Hart, Donald MeVay (Scholar), 
Judith Swan 

Cellos Jane Hyland (Scholar) 
Catherine Finnis (Scholar) 

Basses Kevin Yorath, John Sutton 
Conductor Lionel Friend 


Informal Concerts 


The following have performed: 

April 27 
Judith Lenton, Nicola Grunberg, Joanna Shepherd, Nicl Immelman, Lionel Friend, Sydney Reid, David 
Ward, Gillian Selby Smith. 

May 4 


Anne Smillie, David Ross, Helen Barker, Anne Crowther, Diana Brereton, David Tremeer, Colin Howard, 
Julia Cload. 

May 25 
David Munden, William Hayward, Sandra Wilkes, Wendy Smith, Gillian Lancaster, Christine Read, 
Nicholas Darby, Judith Swan, Angela Hardic. 

June 22 
David Smith, Alan Marchant, Elizabeth Lightoller, Madeleine Whitelaw, Michael Jenkins, Carol Daniel, 
Michael Lankester. 

July 6 


Jennifer Fitzjohn, Christopher Herrick, Joan Browne, Noel Davies, Margaret Phillips, Oricl Sutherland, 
Donald McVay, Clifford Lee, John Reid, Catherine Finnis, Peter Hampshire. 
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May 31 
Prelude and Fugue in C 
Robin Bowman 
Serenade for Small Orchestra 
Second Orchestra 
Leader Peter Wall 
Conductor Eluned Leyshon 
Scherzo Tarantelle ‘ 
Violin Gwyneth Barkham 
Accompanist’ Christopher Kite 
March and Sarabande 


Presto 
Third Orchestra 
Leader Peter Isaacs 
Conductor John Stenhouse 
Syrinx 


Solo Flute Auriol Lark 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso > F 
Violin’ Levon Chilingirian 
Accompanist 
Symphony in EF minor Op 95 J 
First Orchestra 
Leader Gwyneth Barkham 
Conductor Philip Cannon 


July 16 
Menuet in A : 
Overture in © : 
Second Orchestra 
Leader Peter Wall 
Conductor Eluned Leyshon 
Concerto tor Pour Violins in B minor ; 
Colin Metters Jana Leden 
Gwyneth Barkham Levon Chilingirian 
Harpsichord Christopher Kite 
Cello Corinne Gloss 
Three Little Preludes 
Michael Cook 
Recorder Ensemble 
Dolsilote from Sieben Flotentanze 
Chaconne from Dioclesion . d 
Robert Loveday Jessica Ford 
Tabour Pipe 
Cynthia Ashford Jessica Ford 
Gillian Proom Robert Loveday 
Directed by Julian Pook 


Kenville Cole 
Julie Francis 


Sonata in G, First Movement : . 
Jonathan Martin 
Quintet in A for Clarinet and Strings (First Movement) 
Clarinet: Eleanor Richards 
Violins Nigel Sharpe, Paul Robinson 
Viola Roger Chase 
Cello Rosalind Porter 
Sonata in C minor (Second Movement, Adagio) — . 5 
Judith Barnes 
Dialogue pour deux Trompettes . ; 5 ; : 
David Druce John Howard 
Intermezzo Op 117, No 2 ; z : : 
Janet Loveridge 
The Pied Piper: The Spell 
March to the River Weser ‘ . 
Flute and Piccolo Alan Baker 
Percussion Ensemble 
Improvisation sur Mallarme "i 
Graham Richardson 


; Paul Harvey Judith Barnes 
Timothy Rice 


Jonathan Lloyd Nicholas Moor 
Soprano Marjorie Wright 
Harp Brian Wilson 
Conductor Edwin Roxburgh 
Overture, Carnival ; i 
First Orchestra 
Leader Gwyneth Barkham 
Conductor John Stenhouse 


EIGHTH COMPETITION FOR THE AWARD OF THE 


Angela Bull Memorial Prize 


June 4 
Adjudicator Bernard Shore, CBE, FRCM 


Rondo-Allegretto 
third movement from Concerto No 1 
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Junior Department Concerts 





J. S. Bach 


William Mathias 


Wieniawski 


. Handel 

arr. Tom Clark 
Haydn 

arr. Tom Clark 


Debussy 


Saint-Saens 


Dyorak 


Mehul 
Cimarosa 


Vivaldi 


J. S. Bach 
Hans Ulrich Staeps 
Henry Purcell 


Hans Ulrich Staeps 


Haydn 


. Mozart 


Schubert 
Eugene Borza 


Brahms 


Gordon Jacob 


Pierre Boulez 


Dvorak 


Weber 


Molto moderato 





first movement from the Clarinet Sonata : Bax 
Clarinet Shehzad Abbas 
Accompanist Clifford Benson 
Presto, from Unaccompanied Sonata in G minor Bach 
Aus Der Heimat, No 2 : Smetana 
Violin Jana Leden 
decompanist ClitYord Bension 
Andante and Allegro vivace, second and third movements from Sonata in 
A minor Op 143 ‘ Schubert 
Etude in A flat, Op 25, No I . Chopin 
Piano Fredericka King 
Allegro, first movement from Concerto in E major Bach 
Allegretto poco mosso, fourth movement from Sonata in A Franck 


Violin Bridget Wallace 
decompanist Clifford Benson 
Bach 


Sarabande, from Partita in D minor 3 
Man Bruch 


Allegro energico, third movement from the Violin Concerto 
Violin’ Levon Chilingirian 
decompanist Clifford Benson 
Bloch 


Nigun 
Wienlawski 


Scherzo Tarantelle 
Violin. Gwyneth Barkham 


decompanist Christopher Kite 


GRSM FINAL EXAMINATION 


Helen Barker 

Frances Barlow 

Nicola Barlow 

Carol Barratt 

Lesley Bateman 
Margaret Carrick Smith 
Ruth Chadder 

Susan Davies 

Geraldine Davis 
Griselda Dean 

Ruth Dore 

Christopher Dowdeswell 
Anne M. Evans 


Successful Candidates 


Roger Haines 
Pamela Hartley 
William Hayward 
David Horwood 
Kuo Ching Iau 
Muricl Jenkins 
Susan Johnson 
Michael Lankester 
Haydn Lee 

Jane Lenton 
Nicolette Milson 
Carol Mintey 
Mirhane Murphy 
John Porter 


Sheila Richardson 
Katharine Rodier 
Brian Sawyer 
Christopher Smith 
Sara Smyth 
Judith Stainsby 
Margaret Stephens 
Rac Thomas 
Yvonne Tresidder 
Jih Tsai 

David Williams 
Teresa Wise 
Jennifer Pijohn 


LONDON BMus EXAMINATION RESULTS 
FINAL EXAMINATION 


Successful Candidates 


The following are the names of all successful candidates: 


Section I. 


Kenneth Barker (P) 
Nicholas Chadwick (P) 
Eileen Engelbrecht Q) 
Gordon Heard Q) 
Richard Jones (2) 
Ray Luck Q) 
Raymond Monelle (i) 


ARCM EXAMINATION 


Pranororte (Performing) 


Browne, Ann Margaret 
Corcoran, Maria Colette 
Dittmer, Petronella Elisabeth Kendrick 
*Dunn, David 
Goldberg, Marilyn Ann 
Gregory, Howard Norman 
e*Immelman, Daniel Michael 
tJacobs, Peer Barclay 
*Kram, David Ian 
*Levy, Sonia 
Massey, Susaz Jane 
Moore, Elizabeth Margaret 
Mumford, Maureen Patricia 
cNinnes, Rosalind Olivia 
Protheroc, Marion Joan 
Rickard, Helen Joan 
Sandberg. Christine Graham 
Sheldon, John Pattison 
tThomson, Anne Margaret 
Tillett, Andrew Arthur 
cWarren, Barbara Gloria 
Wood, Nen Kin 
ctZuk, Ireneus Bohdas 
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JULY, 1966 


London 
Dublin 
Chippenham 
Bexleyheath 
London 
Marlborough 
Bloemfontein, S, Africa 
London 
Cheam 
London 
Wallheath 
Smethwick 
Chislehurst 
Swimbridge 
Coleford 
Wimbledon 
Liphook 
Hyde 
Hornchurch 
London 
Folkestone 
London 
Quebec, Canada 






























































Srcrion I 


Srecrion VI. 








Pianoroute (Teaching) 
Annand, Rosalind Elizabeth 
*Arundel, Neil 
Barnett, John Arthur 
Baxter, Michael F. 

"Black, Peter Andrew 
*Botha, Christian Mauritz Ashley 
Bowden-Smith, Edward Philip 
Brooks, Beryl Anne 
Brown, Mylva Yvonne 
Brown, Rosalie Jean 

cBruce-Lockhart, Jennifer Morag 

cCadbury, Janine 
Caulton, Margaret Caroline 
Clark, Marilyn Olwen 
Clark, Mary Thomson 
Clayton, Carolyn 

*Cook, Mabel Kose 
*Cooper, Hilary Jane 
Cope, Rosemary Beryl 
Cornaby, Mary Gillian 
*Crook, Kobert Francis 
Davies, Mary Frances 
Davis, Patricia Ann 
Dawkins, Rodney Edward 
Pyuby, John Edward 
Emms, Richard John 
Ivans-Rees, Yvonne Marion 
“Gow, Hilary Muriel 
*Gunning, Christopher 

cHlaig, Charmian Margaret 
Hales, Godtrey 
Hammerton, Holin 
Hartwell, Roberta Jean 

*Hazell, David 
Heath, Denise 
Hepton, Lena 

*Horsbrugh, lan 
Hughes, Elaine 
Humphreys, John 

“Jenkins, Richard Gwyn 
Legpott, Christine 
Lewis, Mair 
Lewis, Margaret Elizabeth 

*Marsh, Vraneis John 

eMarshall, Barbara 
Meldrum, Neil Graeme 
Newbold, Timothy Francis 
Pardoe, Jacqueline 

*Pope, David J, 

*Powell, Elizabeth Mary 
Robertson, Helena Juliet 
Robertson, Margaret Anne 
Robins, Christopher Rodney 

cRowe, Sally Jane 

Seager, Malcolm Grant 
Sinclair, Sandra 
Smith, David Peter 
Spear, Diana Mary 
Swift, Belinda 
Teoh, Pat Pit Ai 
Turner, Roger David 

*Turton, Stuart George 
Webb, Paula May Crendon 
Wee, Judy 


CTION TIL, PIANOFORTE (Accompaniment) 
Kraemer, Thomas Wilhelm Nicholas 


SectION LV, ORGAN (Performing) 


*Hand, Christopher Madeley 
Kearley, Michael John 
Parr, Hector Constantine 
Sawyer, Philip John 


Section V. ORGAN (Teaching) 


Boshier, Peter James 

Ko, Betty 
eParish, Anne Margaret 
*Richardson, John Edward 
eMynors, Richard Baskerville 


Violin 
Painter, Jeremy John 
eWooldridge, Yvonne Kesea 
Violoncello— 
*Mason, Timothy George Stewart 
_ Double Bass— 
cHill, Sandra Christina 


STRING INSTRUMENTS (Performing)— 


Croydon 
Londor 
Oakham 
Guildford 
Darvel, Ayrshire 
Croydon 
Ecelefechan 
Potters Bar 
London 
ford 

Holt, Norfolk 
Kings Norton 
Harrogate 
Macclesfield 
Kilwinning, Ayrshire 
Doncaster 
Twickenham 
Coventry 
London 
Goring-by-Sea 
Windsor 
Hornchurch 
London 
Grantham 
Romford 
Coventry 
London 
Scarborough 
London 
Shillingford, Oxon 
Stourbridge 
Barnsley 
Hay-on-Wye 
Chippenham 
IHtord 

London 
Richmond, Surrey 
Gainsborough 
London 
Gorseinon 
Leeds 
Llandyssul 
Lampeter 
Bromley 
Maidenhead 
Aberdeen 
London 
Stoke-on-Trent 
Southall 
Watford 
Edinburgh 
London 
Doncaster 
Truro 
Kettering 
London 
Smethwick 
Woodbridge 
Bardsey 
London 
Greenford 
Sheffield 
Hastings 
London 


Londo 


Newcastle-under-Lyme 
Pinner 

Darlington 

Basildon 


Sutton 
Hong Kong 
Cranbrook 
Redditch 
Guildford 


Hounslow 
Stourbridge 


Woodhouse, Leics. 


Welwyn Garden City 





Sec 


Sec 


Sec 


¢ 


a 


TION VII. StrinG INSTRUMENTS (Teaching) 
Violin 
cBallinger, Bevericy Joyce Annette Rhodesia 
Carter, Marion Jane Epsom 
cChadwick, Robert Frederick Teddington 
?Chambers, Susan Elizabeth Esher 
cCone, Julict Edenborough Horsham 
Cranford, Barry John Masters Worthing 
*Ellis. Philip Vernon Luton 
Godden, Kathleen Helen Manningtree 
Jones, Anne Maric Radstock 
Keatley, Nigel John Castle Bromwich 
Osborne, Bernard George Frank Wimbledon 
Wilde, Angela Gay Hornchurch 
cWoodcock, David Benjamin Codnor, Derbys. 
Viola 
Copland, Mary Alison Hudderstield 
*Cox, David Alan Leeds 
James, Philip Walter Reading 
Leslie, Joanna Margaret Hinekley 
McMillan, Margaret Rosemary Cambridge 
Violoncello 
cBarber, Ann R Romford 
Barrett, Elizabeth Vere Dublin 
*Barry, Jennifer London 
*Palmer, Jonathan Francis Bath 
Walter, Marianne Shetlield 
TION IX. WoopdwiINnbd AND BRASS INSTRUMENTS (Performing) 
Flute 
Hume, Christine Dorothy Hazel Bournemouth 
Oboe 
*Burton, Anthony Gwynne Hitchin 
Clarinet 
Fallows, Roger Prestwich 
cWatson, Donald Ian London 
Bassoon 
Price, John Arnold Loughborough 
Trumpet 
cBailey, Jonathan David Ashford, Middx, 
TION X. Woopwinpd AND Brass INSTRUMENTS (Teaching) 
Flute 
Brett, Adrian John Bromley 
cEldridge, Lynda Mary Guildford 
Mossesson, John Gunnar Bury St. Edmunds 
cSteinitz, Eleanor Margaret London 
Stride, Michael Birmingham 
Oboe 
Jones, Dorothy Elizabeth Shetlield 
cKeech, Diana Hull 
cLeslie, Felicity Ruth Blackpool 
cWeigall, Richard Brome Berkhamsted 
Clarinet 
*Brooks, Keith Malcom Clacton-on-Sea 
Dix, Caroline Jean Northwood 
Hitchcock, Rosemary Burnham-on-Sea 
eMcHale, Josephine Jane Felixstowe 
*Rooum, Heather Margaret Gravesend 
Horn 
eMills, Antoinette Myra Bristol 
Trumpet— 
Nabarro, Malcolm David Culverton, Notts, 
Trombone 
Holland, Malcolm Frederick Castleton, Rochdale 
SECTION XI. SINGING (Performing) 
Bamford, Edward James Croydon 
tBeale, Angela Wolverhampton 
cBeale, Kathleen Hilda Birmingham 
cBenka-Coker, Clara Kasope London 
“$Bennett, Geoffrey McLaren Taree N.S.W. Australia 
Eckersall, Malveen Valerie Banbridge, Co. Down 
cFoster, Alison Jane Solihull 
tHeggic, Sarah Anne Russell Newport-on-Tay, Fife 
cHill, Martyn Geoffrey London 
Hornbuckle, Jean Mary Sheffield 
cHudson, Paul Barnsley 
eShand, June Avril Methlick, Aberdeenshire 
cTrafford-Walker, Frances London 
cWade, Paul Huddersfield 
Walker, Doreen Huddersfield 
Walker, Joyce Beatrice London 
cWhite, Audrey Doris London 
cWhittingham, Angela Eve London 
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SECTION XIL. SINGING (Teaching) 


Andrews, Carole Elizabeth 
Attwood, Roger 

Bradley, Julia Elizabeth 
Burn, David 

Geddic, Rachel White Thomson 
Hall, Vicky Elizabeth 

Lane, Elizabeth Anne Celia 
Orwin, Brenda 

Price, Alan Brearley 

Smith, Katharine Mary 
Thomes, Margaret Winifred 
Thorpe, Gillian Maryan 


SECTION XV. SCHOOL Music Tracnine 


Hoskinson, Keith 
Ireson, David Robert 
Sanderson, David 


Pass with Honours 
Pass in Special Harmony 
Present College Students 


Barking 
Worksop 
Sherwood 
Exeter 
Kirkcaldy 
London 
Newton Abbott 
South Shields 
Rochdale 
Earls Barton 
Abertillery 
London 


Cheadle Hulme 
St. Albans 
Colchester 














